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| ISEEBY THE ADS | 





| SEE by the ads in this paper a auto- 

mobile they say has got 76 advance- 
ments. Does that mean speed? “Land 
sakes!’’ says Marthy, “I'd be afraid to 
_., ride in one of them.” 

| “Shucks,” says I 
“T’'ve seen the time 
I'd love to of been in 
one of them, the way 
you swing whatever's 
in reach.” But Mar- 
thy wasn’t in no 
mood for a argu- 
ment. By the way I 
see this ad says you 
can have “a wide 
choice of colors 
without no extra 
cost.” Two or three colors will do me. 
I can put the spots.on it first mud hole | 
run through. 








BILL CASPER 






Have you read the ad in this paper 


; about how to add a lot to how your en- 
“ gine pulls and how to keep from spendin’ 
ang so much money for oil and repairs? Say, 
I’m goin’ to try that thing out. I gota 
“up hill out here to try it on. I’m goin’ to 
fill ’er up and if she goes over, that'll be 

my oil from here on after. 












wh 
at facto “1 
ry ae 
I see by the ads in this paper they've 
gone to recommendin’ rifles for rats 
Whoever that fellow is he’s got a good 
idea. Ever spring when I take out the 
last basket of corn the rats nearly runs 
rh] I over me a gettin’ out and I[ can see where 
they've just ruined a lot of corn. Friends, 
- ittt) | | you try that rifle and then if you can’t 
A WIDE CHOICE OF: Wah hit ’em I’m in favor of gettin’ out the 
COLORS AT NO — < old shotgun. 
EXTRA COST I see by the ads in this paper where 
The variety is so great as to 1 | , aN y 1c of them fine automobiles has got a stab 
give almost individual selection tf ae Indian head and what looks like a In- can 
to buyers ' \ . . , | dian name. I reckon it must be a good ican 
i , | Indian. If it is I bet you it’s a tough mos 
- booger. I’d hate to have one go on the mea 
var-path with me. I wonder do they the 
paint these cars red? or rt 
It looks like the editor of this paper is set 
goin’ to have to help me out. It looks - 
As ; 


, like everbody wrote about them slogans 
re =, or whatever they was I put in the paper. repu 
My mailbox is runnin’ over ever mornin’ 3. 
now and it looks like I’m goin’ to have Varig 
® e e | to hang a sack on the post. I can't be selec 
] win .) 3 ~ to 7 =, e % there ever mornin’ when the mail man may 
e | comes. I got a crop to make and here i! to el 
= | is April and I ain’t got all my fertilizer Poor 
| in the ground yet. But I want you all Avoi 

. 7 bs - | to know I'll get this thing worked out 

In this Price Field, Too, the Super-Six Takes Leadership | as quick as 1 can. 

For goodness sakes! J see by the ads D 


| ° ° , . . , 
in this paper where they’re a pickin’ cot- 


The swing to Essex the Challen- And with its superb chassis qual | jon a'ready. They must be down in the 
ger Is of such enormous propor- ity and fine, large bodies— Essex | Rio Grande Valley. | was down eo table: 
ton] s ° . Ie 2 ° 1 ° rae » alae 
tions and spontaneous nature as_ establishes also an outstanding | 2>ut the middle of March once when [ uets 
: , ee ; hip i bvi ; VALUE went to Mexico and they was choppin East. 
to have the character of universal leadership in obvious VALUE. | coteon then. But this is mighty early for bite 
endorsement. Thousands—from It offers an ensemble of fine caf | cotton to be openin’, It must be that of ¢ 
Among 76 Ad- every price and size field—are equipment formerly identified — they put on it. Ill have to look into railrc 
¥ : : : -) | that. frtsite 
vanced Features turning to it on the basis of values only with costly cars, and avail- Fate he: the als ts thls tae rg 
: ‘ Se : , a= 
| that rightfully challenge any- able, when atall, only as**extras," | jellow named Marshall got four in 4 satis{ 
4 Hydraulic shock absorbers thing in motordom. at extra cost on cars of Essex | 5 so they po re ag eae I es — 
New type double action “ p Se YL, m goin’ to call Marthy the corn quee i. 
4-wheel brakes uniformly IN SPEED—anvthing the road pric e. In Essex the C hallenger bein’ as she’s got one on every toe which are n 
apcoeseteenmeed offers up a 70) miles pire, Ne IN “7 complete, hine big “*Six’’— | makes two rows with five in a row. I more 
Starter and electric gauge for bs] / < ° L — a id ae Y reckon that’s got him beat about twice. ren 
fuel and and oi! on dash FA ST G ETAWAY— any car these items of course are standard. Now Phe ot ie nll sr ieoangy dot vee 
erro Seem. ferns regardless of size or price. IN The performance ability of Essex the pay no athentson to oa It seems this a — 
cuasteuction _ owt RELIABILITY—60 miles an Challenger is due in no small part to its low Marshall is a corn Grows’. 2 Mark 
sees : - a m% Super-Six motor. Thus, while it is a knowed what to use under it so he won » Impro 
Greater operation economy hour all day. IN FINE AP- “Six,” oo one who igandtmad can regard | 2 prize so many times they just called lastin, 
Adjustable seats, front and PEARANCE, upholstery and any other ‘‘Six’’ as being comparable in | him king. keting 
wring 41 . ‘ -} ~aTS j he power it delivers in comparison to I see by the ads in this paper where 4 work 
‘tail — compare with cars in the Pp see by th pa] é 
Radiator shutters for heat detail : P a Se id f “eae weight. The fundamental and exclusive | feljow wants ever body to get them a fine ping 7 
mae which high =a — anes just Super-Six principle—developed in one | pathin’ room with fine things in it and 4 Phases 
All bright parts chromium. those things. IN ECONOMY million motors and over 12 — of con= | gine wash tr ugh in the kitchen and let should 
asus —compare with cars best known pean ah bgt teres cee ah nh age 1 potash pay for it. I see he's got_ plenty 1 
Patented Supeetia efven fy r “tl “OS - <iah cago of womery folks around his place. Theres cated, 
tages eliminating vibration for low operation cost. performance, smoothness and reliability. just one trouble with all this finery if water 
‘ _ ; - the house, yeu can’t never get the wometl Georg 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH IGAN folks outdoors. But if that stuff will pay a limit 
for fine things like this that’s all I wat MN eas! 
to know. I’m goin’ to give it a chance to tions ¢ 
do some payin’. Then I'll know what t harves 
do with the money. While 
Yours truly, 2s di 
BILL CASPER. | aayi 
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Timely Suggestions About Farm Buying, Selling, and Financing 
en- |. If You Are Buying Seed, Remember This By J. WILLIAM FIROR banks are, in some instances, in shape to handle farm- 


ers’ loans for six months. Do not expect to have a 





din’ , 5 . 
Say, vd odeptatie seed. Experienced farmers — 2. Each producing section should have an adequate satisfactory credit relationship with commercial banks 
= . idee ta aaadieiae brie p Eoagy Rage te eer quantity. Since the Southern States look to carlot 1! YOU need money for a longer period than nine months 
- while these same varieties may be relatively engredit- shipments to get rid of most of their fruits and vege- ap — , 
| be able for farmers in aunther sinte en eee dnates conte tables, there must be enough at each shipping point to _ 3. Should farmers use the Intermediate Credit Banks? 
of the ‘same state. It is sound justify the business of assembling in carlots, grading Through the organization of loéal credit associations 
y've eiieees, Se denen be hie ts according to country-wide standards, and arranging for and through the cooperative marketing associations, 
rats, the ‘valetine wii tave gravel the selling. For example, to market watermelons effi- farmers will find this the best source of credit for loans 
rood adaptable to their conditions. Cer- ciently they should be sized to average 20 pounds, 22 which, by the nature of the enterprise for which the 
the tainly. “Be not the first by whom pounds, 24 pounds, and so on by carloads—no car hav- loans are gotten, must extend over a period longer than 
runs the new is tried, nor yet ‘the last i more than one size of these standard average-sized ine months and less than three years. Like loans made 
here the old to lay aside.” Settle on melons. This means at 
nds, stint Galles cal ech me i Ont least five cars to be loaded 
-an’t only for cotton, but for other at the same time, Or 2 ium neh preenence met - anne . 
the crops. . peeing ng of not — 20 
. cars for any one shipping 
J. W. FIROR 2. Buy pure seed. The culti- point during a single ms 
here vated varieties of cotton are not . 7 5 
ot a stable. It has been said that an expert plant breeder 3. To get best prices, 
In- can take almost any variety of cotton used in the Amer- farmers must bargain to- 
rood ican cotton belt and with time and patience develop gether and nes separately. 
ugh most of the other varieties now being planted. This if there are 90 cars to be 
the means that there is always this tendency to vary from sold by 50 farmers and three 
they the varietal type. Also the mixing of seed from two buyers wanting. 50 cars, 
or more varieties at the gins means anything but pure then supply and demand 
a seed. To get pure seed the buyer must know some- are equal, yet the trading 
or 1s 3 ability of 50 independent 


ee thing in detail about the source from which he buys. 


As a rule, it is best to buy seed from breeders whose farmers is less than that of 





gars ‘sie . three well informed buyers 
per. reputations have been established. : le : 
rnin’ 3. Buy yood seed. The seed may be of the adaptable 4. To be able to sell, farm- ; 
have variety and the plants producing the seed may have been ‘S should organise locally to enable as Nee with banks, the money gotten should be used for op- 
t be selected to conform to the varietal type, yet the seed senting the farmers to keep up with the market. Prices erating capital and not for long time investment, and 
man may germinate poorly. A germination test should help on perishables fluctuate rapidly. To offer to sell at a never for pure speculation. 
re it to eliminate poor seed. Poor seed result in poor stands. Price lower than the market value means losing money. 4. Should farmers borrow money from Land Banks 
lizer Poor stands are wasteful of land, fertilizer, and labor. Keep = with the market. If you do ant know about and insurance companies? These are the agencies best 
1 all Avoid them by having seed which will germinate. this, write your agricultural college for information. suited for long time investment loans—that is, ‘loans 
out : Ill What Credit Facilities Have We for which are to raise money to buy land or put up perma- 
II. Local Co-operation Needed . . nent improvements. It is good business for those want- 
edt URING the winter, coring, and early oummer Farmers > ing farms of their own to borrow money from these 
cot- Southern farmers from Virginia to Texne pro- Ws a farmer needs credit and has the neces- Sources to help pay for the land and improvements. 
1 the dine Ghameenix of easieetn af Wrelts sak ean- sary set-up to get credit, namely, Capital, Ca- It is exceedingly poor business | to borrow money for 
here tables to meet the demand for these fresh food pred- pacity, and Character, the question arises, what three, six, rene, ten ieee thirty-six months for the pur- 
en l ucts in the thickly populated sections in the North and channel should he use? pose of buying land. 
ppin East. The fruit and vegetable industries of the South 1. Should he borrow from his neighbor? In nearly - 
r 105 have grown by leaps and bounds since the development every community there are men,who have saved money. IV. Hog Prices 
that of the refrigerator cars and the speeding up of They would like to make this money earn something, OG prices have been following two cycles. The 
into railroad transportation. At first the novelty of having but for various reasons do not want to use it themselves. seh xt cycle means that aeentie tants start 
fruits and vegetables out of season, coupled with lim- Others, who need money, certainly should look to this ye doctine in October and reach < low during the 
re 8 ited supplies, enabled the Southern producers to obtain source of credit. However, such transactions should winter or early spring months and then start upward 
pe Satisfactory prices regardless of the ef- be made on a business basis. again, reaching a seasonal high either in March, April, 
— -aie Ting grainy tout be or May. or ding the ate summer, "Tt hasten note 
‘hich +r stag highly wa Pe There . po nba la naghb a anMotee that when hog production is declining the seasonal high 
e ines 4 ey me 3 ‘ TI le te h id = usually comes in August or September, and when hog 
ian enough suitable land to pro je Tender should not €X- production is increasing back on the farms the seasonal 


wice, duce — fae aeNR ~~ : * , ‘ A : a - 
all of the various fruits and veg pect the neighbor-borrower high comes in the spring. For this season hogs were 


_ —, i bie wh aged ee rally Macon honey be a high last September and low in December and January. 
He Marketing functions we b conseaie borrower should not expect Since the seasonal low there has been a steady advance 
won  Wptoved. The first ete hod an weed he tents Hs pogo Rating in price amounting to about three cents a pound by the 
alled lastingly fundamental rd > this mar- curity than is customary agers $ are, ag Festa ong = ag + cm 
keting work i he Pri » Poe cs ra fa me : a pound higher than March last year. The seasonal 
, arket the 2. Should he borrow rise is somewhat earlier than a year ago. 
oe Work that needs to be done at the ship- from the local bank? Cer- : : : 
. fine Ping point. Farmers interested in these cidaie. 10 thee evened of the The other cycle is a long time one, usually taking 
nd a Phases of production and marketing ra ¥ Ae pag ng teeny from two to six years to complete. It means the aver- 
d let should look well to the following :— oy a an pole mo ne age price for a year increases for several years and 
lenty 1. Be sure that you are suitably lo- dle. Contmmeial eatin pon then declines. The cycle may be considered as ending 


at the high point or low point for a number of years. We 


businesses so constructed as : , : : 
. : are now in the uphill climb of a hog cycle which began 


re’s ' : 
ere cated. There is a broad market for 


ry a Wwatermelo i : 
) , ns at the time the s<« rm to nction bes when , ‘ > 
omen Georgia {- time the southe P funct : ug from the bottom in January and February, 1928. Dur- 
°rgia farmers can mature them, but their loans in.each instance . “gga Re actice. { 
| pay a limited mz . : ; ing this spring and summer it is good practice, from 
: d market when this melon ripens do not have a maturity of Noes, tile Pence ‘ ot a ; 
want In east T : . the business viewpoint, to feed hogs to meet the re- 
. astern Tennessee. In the drier sec- more than three months. ‘ : aa 
ce to tions of the : quirements of number one grade and sell them as rap- 
: ‘ the Cotton Belt, onions can be If you need money for . Pe 
at to arvested ; . . idly as they are ready for the market. 
d whit and shipped long distances; only three months, as a 
it os the humid eastern sections general rule the ordinary Editor’s Note.—In an early issue we expect to print a 
IS dificult t : : very interesting chart showing the fluctuation in prices 
te) , y sting 
keep the early crop from commercial bank is the of hogs during the last twenty-four years. Watch for 





RR. €caying while being marketed. best place to get it. County it on Dr. Butler’s page. 
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A GREAT BOOST FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


THE Progressive Farmer has already reported 

with great pride and satisfaction, the national 
government has just provided a marked increase 

of funds for vocational — The George-Reed 
Act, which passed the Senate last April and the House 
of Representatives in F ncsensa§ was signed by President 
Coolidge last month and is now in full force and effect 
Under the provisions of this new law, $500,000 more 
will be available to the states next year for employing 
teachers of vocational agriculture and home economics, 
and then a half-million dollars will be added each year 
for four years, so that by 1934 this act will have added 
$2,500,000 to the regular yearly appropriation for these 
two phases of practical educat 


+ 





The money for agriculture under this new law will 
be allotted to the states on the basis of farm popula- 
tion; the money for home economics on the basis of 
ural population. These terms may sound ‘synonymous 
but they are not. Farm population refers to people 
living on farms; rural population means people living 
on farms and in towns of less than 2,500. 

Peculiarly gratifying is the fact that the South will 
especially benefit by this new legislation. Of the 
$500,000 available to the states for the first year the 
South will receive $211,670, or about 42 per cent of the 
total. For agriculture the South will get $113,140 for 
the next school year, and when the funds reach the 
maximum in 1934, the Southern States will receive 
$565,700 more f ing the salaries of agricultural 
teachers. For i ixt year the South 
will get $98,530, an will have been in- 
creased to $492,650. 








When this bill was first written, the home economics 
money was to have been allotted on the basis of total pop- 
ulation. This, of cours have given the major por- 
tion to the states w Secretary Jardine 
and others insisted o to the rural states 
Congress agreed. ts it to go to rural 
schools. So as th Georgia gets more 
money than Illinois with th 
North Carolina gets more than New York State, 









city of Chicago, 
Texas 








more than Pennsylvani 


: 

In the states thise money 
state boards of vocational! 
heretofore) will be in charge of the supervisors of agri- 
cultural and home ucation. We give be- 


will be administered by the 
lucation and the work (as 




















low for the states in our ritory the amounts of addi- 
tional money for both kinds of t ing made available 
under this new George-! 1 Act:— 
F griculture For Home Economics 
t Maximum Annual Maximum 
State t in 1934 t 
Virginia err $ 8,460 $42,300 
forth C arolina 4 62,40) 1 
South Carolina 39,350 
Tennessee .... $59,600 $ 
Arkansas 43,100 
Mississippi 48,700 
Louisiana 30,059 
Texas .. $91,200 
Oklahom i 39,900 
Kentucky $49,921 $ 
Tennessee necscs eae 50,609 


Under the stimulus of this additional Fede ey, 
it, addition to that received ler the original Sun ith- 
Hughes Act, there is no reason why the South should 
not develop a program of practical education for farm 
boys and girls equal, and perhaps superior, to that m 
any other part of the United States. 








heretofore have had small 
and home economics 


Our high schools that 
hopes of providing agricultt 
training may now confidently expect these advantages. 
It will not be possible to help all the schools that apply 

I ar 
the first year, of course, but local and county school 
boards should begin making plans to give their boys 
and girls the benefit of this liberal appropriation by our 
national government—and those who apply early will 
be first served. 





FOR FARM RELIEF, FARMERS MUST 
ORGANIZE 


HAT was a timely me 
rett in a re 
tant fact :— 


Charles S. Bar- 
this impor- 





No matter whi } 
gress adopts, it 7 almost surely be made available 
chiefly through farmers’ organizations and codperative 
associations. 






relief legislation Con- 





In other words, business men have won their pros- 
perity largely as a result of organization, and all 
thoughtful men interested in agricultural relief know 
that there is no hope of permanent financial better- 


ment for farmers unless they are willing to organize 
and work together as business men have learned to do. 

The farmer who thinks that he can make no effort 
and no sacrifices to improve general policies of buying, 
selling, and farm management; the farmer who thinks 
he can stay out of organizations while others do all 
the work of trying to bring about a better day; the 
farmer who thinks he will then selfishly share all the 
benefits without contributing any of the labors—he is a 
menace to the whole agricultural industry. There is 
danger that there may be enough such “all for self” 
fellows to prevent the rest of us from getting the bene- 
fits to which agriculture is really entitled. But we can 
at least help build up a public sentiment which will 
(1) educate the ignorant about such matters and (2) 
which will make it uncomfortable for the man who is 
not merely ignorant but too inordinately selfish to tote 
his end of the log. 

Il 


Cotton and tobacco farmers have some lessons from 
cotton and tobacco manufacturers which they may well 
take to heart. Remarked a thoughtful friend in our 
office the other day: “Isn't it amazing that while the 
astounding increase in cigarette consumption has piled 
up millions on tens of millions in profits for the folks 
who manufacture tobacco, it has given the folks who 
grow it hardly decent wages for their labors?” To- 
bacco manufacturers are organized into a few groups 
powerful enough to have their way about things. To- 
bacco growers are not organized and are helpless. 


In cotton manufacturing, too, the tendency is now 
toward great consolidations of mills. “We little fel- 
lows have got to consolidate or quit,” the smaller cot- 
ton manufacturers are saying. Almost before we know 
it we are likely American cotton mills federated 
into a few groups. There may be in five years no more 
cotton buying units than there are now tobacco-buying 
units. 

Everywhere it is the same thing. The men who 
handle farm products are practically all organizing s 
as to sell their output in a codperative instead of a 
competitive way. The government now — to 
help farmers do the same thing. But unless we organ- 
ise and utilize this help, we shall continue to be 
the poorest paid of all American labor. 


“DOES THICK SPACING OF COTTON PAY?” 


AM JOHNSON came into the office of John 
Anderson, his county agent, and without his usual 
“Howdy do,” or any other preliminaries, sat down, 
dropped his hat on the floor, and waded right into the 
subject which he said had been “pestering his mind ever 
since his earliest planted cotton cracked the ground.” 
“John,” he said, “I want to know what's the differ- 
ence between thick-spaced and thin-spaced cotton. Th 
other night when we had our club meeting, some of 
hoys got to arguing about it. John McTedder, who's 











got some good bottom land, said he considered one sta 
every 15 inches in four-foot rows thick spacing. Col- 
mel Simpkins, who's been planting cotton on the same 
captured the Philippines, said 
meant two or three stalks 


land ever since Dewey 
he understood thick spaeing 
every hoe’s width—about 8 or 9 inches in three-foot 
rows. It looked like everybody there had his own pri- 
vate personal rule for spacing cotton, and I want to 
get your idea about it. What's the difference between 
thick-spaced and thin-spaced cotton?” 

“Well, Sam, it may be that both McTedder and Col- 
onel Simpkins are right. What is thin spacing on poor 
land may be thick spacing on fertile land. As a rule, 
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| BANK THE FARM MANURE IN THE SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT OF YOUR FIELDS 


leached and 





1y it out in the open to be 
drained of its most valuable fertilizer material 
like stealing from your bank account. 
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thick spacing means leaving the stand of cotton twice 
as thick as we left it before the boll weevil came, or 
maybe a little more than twice as thick. It's a matter 
of judgment and fitting the stand to the fertility of the 
land. Of course the land must be prepared well for a 
quick good stand and the fertilizer must be suited to 
the land as well.” 


“But does it pay? That’s what I want to know. Does 


thick spacing pay?” 


“From the Mississippi Valley to North Carolina and 
Virginia, thick spacing pays,” the county agent an- 
swered. “Of course the stand can be too thick as well 
as too thin, and temperature and rainfall will cause 
variations.” 


Got any figures ?” 
“Why, yes. 


John went to his files, took out a bulletin, and said, 
“Here are some South Carolina results. On land about 
like yours, making about a bale per acre, they got 
these results :— 

YIELDS OF SEED COTTON PER ACRE 
Not thinned : 1,136 pounds 
Spaced 3 inches 1,500 pounds 
Spaced 6 inches ,723 pounds 
Spaced 9 inches 1,762 pounds 
Spaced 12 inches 1,728 pounds 
Spaced 16 inches » eaitgpncean . 1,677 pounds 
Spaced 24 inches ..............:; *.. 1,637 pounds 


Just wait a minute.” 








ae | 


another test they got these results :— 


Not thinned ... 821 pounds 
Spaced 3 inches 7 pounds 
Spaced 6 inches pounds 
Spaced 9 inches 35 pounds 





Spaced 12 inches doevecosdnds pounds 
NS Se ene 1,207 pounds 
TBOOE FP IMEMOR oc cccccccesssecces 1,224 pounds 
BHACEG BF MCHES ..cccccssscesvices 1,035 pounds 


“The averages for the two years’ tests were 1,44 
pounds of seed cotton from 6-inch spacing, 1,548 from 
9-inch spacing, and 1,468 from 12-inch spacing. Nine- 
inch spacing gave 102 pounds more seed cotton than 
6-inch spacing and beat 12-inch spacing by 80 pounds. 
This looks as if 9- or 10-inch spacing is about right 
for ordinary bale-per-acre land. High, dry, poor land 
calls for thicker spacing than low, moist, rich land 
where the stalks make more weed and grow bigger. 

“All right,” said Sam, making for the door. “You've 
told me about what I wanted to know. But I sort of 

ish you and every other county agent would arrange 
bout fifty or a hundred demonstrations this year with 
ws ranging all the way from 3 to 4 feet apart, and 
ive some with one stalk 8, 10, or 12 inches apart, and 
others with two stalks the same distances.” 





1 


And before John Anderson could holler out his 
thanks and say that he always appreciated suggestions 
from his farmer constituents, Sam Johnson was half- 
way down the steps. 


WILL WE GET CAUGHT AGAIN? 


F THERE ever was a time when our farmers 

ded to give attention to the growing of feed 

crops, that time is here. Tobacco cannot and should 

not be expected to produce enough profit to make a 

living for the one growing it and to buy feed for live- 
stock as well. 


We wish to ask each individual reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer what is he going to do about it? May 
we urge that each individual farmer make this a 
personal and individual matter? Won't you figure tt 
out for yourself? Will you let this' season go by with- 
out putting in sufficient’ acreage to corn, sorghum, 
Sudan grass, soybeans, pasture, and other crops t0 
provide feed for the work stock and other livestock 
for the coming season? There is some excuse for 4 
dairyman or beef cattle feeder buying a portion of the 
grain ration, but there is none whatsoever for any 
farmer, under average conditions, having to buy hay 
ind grain. ° bs 

The soybean deserves more attention than it has fe 
ceived in the past. It is one of our great hay and grain 
producers, and probably one of the teeta feed crops 
that can be grown. Other crops that deserve our SP& 
cial thought along this line, as well as corn and s0y- 
beans, are cowpeas, sorghum, Sudan grass, and pasture 
crops. 

It is not enough to put in a sufficient acreage to pro 
juce all the feed needed if weather conditions af 
good. Figure on a bad crop year and hope for a 8 


T : a e 
one. Then put in enough acreage to produce @ th 
feed needed if weather conditions are bad. If - 
turn out good and one has a surplus of feed, either ! 


the form of grain or roughage, it can usually be 


at a satisfactory pr! 
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Friendly ‘Talks From Longview Farm 


About Farm Goals, Better Care of Forests, and a Calf Club Boy 


sive Farmer organization,” a prominent Southern 
business man said to me not long ago. “I mean 
that plan you have of setting up definite goals or ob- 
jectives in your advertising, circulation, and editorial 
departments, and then setting out 
resolutely to reach them. I have 
adopted the same idea in my busi- 
ness and I am sure we are accom- 
plishing more asa result of having 
specific objectives to aim at and 
by which to check our progress.” 
As a matter of fact it is not only 
in other business enterprises but 
also on our farms that we need to set 
up definite goals and work toward 
them. The world is really divided into just two classes 
of people—those who are content to drift along as 
they are, and those who have a passion for progress 
and improvement. It is those of the latter class who 
adopt us their daily creed :— 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to live that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today.” 


II 
On Longview Farm as on all others there are abun- 
dant opportunities for improvement in 1929. Some of 
the goals we have in mind are these :— 


‘| GOT one mighty good idea from your Progres- 





CLARENCE POE 


1. To get all parts of the farm properly terraced. 

2. To make a marked improvement im: our pastures. 

3. To improve our system of records and bookkeeping 
so as to determine more definitely which fields and crops 
are paying best and which are paying least. 

4. To further increase the proportion of home-grown feeds 
for our dairy cattle and of homemade fertility for our crops. 


5. To improve the balance between plant production and 
animal production by increasing our number of hogs and 
the quantity and quality of our poultry. 

6. To increase the number of animals and products to be 
exhibited at the fair—not merely for the sake of the pre- 
miums, but because a decision to exhibit arouses an ambi- 
tion to excel, eauses us to visualize an imagined ideal of 
excellence we ought to reach before fair-time, and thus adds 
anew zest and interest to work all along through the season 
as we register progress toward that ideal. 

7. To set up for the families on Longview definite standards 
of yield and quality of products, cleanness of cultivation, 
neatness of home and grounds, and showing of profits, and 
give prizes to those who excel. 


Ill ‘ 

These are some of our new objectives for 1929. Of 
course there are other definite goals or objectives that 
we have previously adopted as matters of permanent 
policy. One of these is_as follows :— 

To have no animal born on the place, no bird 
hatched, and no seed sprouted, unless it has a pure- 
bred sire. 


Not all farmers can get purebred sows and purebred 
cows at once. But we can all quit planting seed of 
mixed, mongrel, unknown ancestry; all of us can limit 
ourselves to purebred poultry; and nearly all of us 
can arrange to breed our sows and cows to purebred 
sires. Furthermore nearly all of us this year or next 
can arrange to get at least one purebred sow and one 
purebred cow and save their wholly purebred offspring 
—and thereby progress surely toward the ownership 
of wholly purebred herds. 

; Another long-time rule we have had on Longview 
1s to burn nothing that can be converted into humus 
and fertility, Wherever we have dead grass or weeds 
or cornstalks, our thought is, “There is fertility the 
Almighty took out of the soil to make that vegetation- 
growth and if we turn it back into the land, He can 
use it to make equally as much new crop-growth. 
IV 

The matter of thinning out the less valuable vari- 
eties and specimens of trees in our woodland reminds 
me to say that another constant aim of ours on Long- 
view is to make the woodland itself a source of as much 
Profit as possible. That is one of the great troubles 
with us here in the South—that we haven’t thought of 
timber as a crop and haven't realized that it is just as 
mportant to have a good stand of good varieties in 
the case of the forest crop as in the case of other 
Crops. We can hardly be too often reminded that just 
because it may take a timber crop twenty years to 
develop while an ordinary field crop requires only 
twenty weeks doesn’t make the trees any less truly 
@ crop. 

As I travel over the South, one of the things that 
€ncourages me is the increasing tendency to thin forests 
rather than devastate them when cutting is carried on. 

remark made to me “by a Negro woodcutter on 

ngview Farm not long ago even made me hope that, 
classes of our people are getting a better attitude 
I was cautioning him to be careful not 
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Eaitor, The Progressive Farmer 


to throw trees on the young growth, and he answered, 
“No, sah, Boss; I always hates to kill a right young 
tree; it seems like killing it when it ain’t never had no 
chance!” 

I wish all our white people could get the attitude of 
this Negro and hate to see young tree growth “that 
ain’t never had no chance” slaughtered by some reck- 
less lumberman—or left to helplessly shrivel and scorch 
ir forest fires the tree-growth cannot run from. 


7 Vv 

The best of all assurances that the South will 
yet become a land of flocks and herds, of big barns 
and lush pastures, and of fields made fertile by the 
proper utilization of livestock—the surest prophecy 
that this will yet come to pass, I say, is found in the 
steadily increasing number of boys and girls in calf 
clubs, pig clubs, and poultry clubs, and of other boys 
and girls taking vocational agriculture with livestock 
projects. 


Just yesterday as I write this I had the pleasure of 
addressing a school auditorium packed “to standing 
room only” with about eight hundred clubsters and 
vocational students, and it gave me a new faith that 
all these evidences of a better agriculture that we yearn 
to see will yet come to pass. Then after leaving the 
hall I went out to see a twelve-year-old calf club 
member whose beautiful Jersey heifer is the pride of 
his young life. There was a sparkle in his eyes and 
an eager quickness to his step when the county agent 
asked him to bring the fawn-like creature into the 
barnlot. One of these modern beauty specialists could 
hardly have given a movie actress better care than that 
boy had given that pretty heifer! 


VI 


As we drove off, the agent told me the whole story 
of this boy and his calf—significant and prophetic of 
the new day in animal production in the South. The 
youngster had had two older brothers in the pig clubs 
and as he himself reached the proper age for club 
membership, the county agent said to him, “Well, I 
wish you could get a registered calf and try the cali 
club.” The idea stuck and the boy mentioned it to 
his father. The father told the county agent that he 
sympathized with the boy’s fine ambition but didn’t 
see where the money was coming from. 


A little later a well-known breeder advertised a 
sale and the farm agent went to it and brought back 
a beautiful $100 calf, confident that somehow one of 
two or three interested fathers would want it. 

“I wish you could get in the calf club,” the little 
fellow’s father remarked just afterward, “but I can’t 
raise $100 to put in a calf.” 

“T guess you are right, Dad,” the boy remarked 
bravely. “One hundred dollars is surely a lot of mon- 
ey.” And then there was a moment’s pause. “But 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST: 
SPRING PLOWING 





ERE is a letter of a sort we like to get: a 
letter from a farm boy who loves country 
things and can tell why he loves them:— 


h I love the silent comradeship of another person plow- 
t ing in the same field or across the road. b 
b I love to hear the gentle purr of the plow, and the b 
soft, musical sounds made when there are pebbles in 
the soil. b 
I love to hear the jingle of the loose links dropped ¢ 
on the traces, and the subdued thud of the horses’ b 
b feet on the soft soil. 
I love to watch the mellow soil turning over, and to § 
see the unplowed land grow less and less by each i 
i} round. 
i I love the smell of fresh soil, moist and sweet. 0 
I love to feel myself a part of the great work of 
b Nature that lies around and above me. b 
There is genuine joy in letting the mind throw off all b 
} fetters and be as free to follow its fancy as the birds 
i that skim above me, b 
i j 
a 


I love to plow. A FARM BOY. 








that certainly is a beautiful calf!” he added, going out 
the door. 

Well, to make a long story short, these things hap- 
pened next: The father thought he’d see where the 
boy had gone, and finally caught a glimpse of him hid 
in the barn—sobbing out his heart at having to give 
up his ambition to be the owner of that calf! The boy 
(the father realized) wasn’t selfish; he didn’t want some- 
thing to spend or waste on himself; he was’ wanting 
something to work with and care for and develop into 
still greater values—an investment, not an expenditure— 
and it was something, too, that might help his whole 
life to greater usefulness and success. That was Act 
No. 1 of our little drama. Act No. 2 occurred hardly 
fifteen minutes later when the father stepped on the 
gas and hurried to see the county agent. It took only 
two minutes more to reach Act No. 3 in which the 
agent phoned Mr. Banker, and Mr. Banker answered 
that he would lend the boy the money on his note with 
the calf as security. And in Act No. 4 one proud boy 
was leading one pretty calf home—where they have 
both lived happily ever after. 

It is from youngsters such as this one that the South 
is breeding a new generation of farmer-stockmen, They 
will add animal production to plant production. They 
will have a pride in beautiful animals that will make 
them care for them, feed them, study them, and breed 
them ever truer to type and ever more valuable in pro- 
duction. And then indeed will the South become, as 
we have just said, a land of flocks and herds, of big 
barns and lush pastures, and, of ficlds made fertile by 
“cattle on a thousand hills.” 











| SOMETHING TO READ | 


HE beauty of the paragraph from John Ruskin in 

our “Ministry of Beauty” this week—its rare deli- 

cacy of thought and charm of phrasing—should be 
enough to make all of us wish to read or re-read some 
of the popular books of this rarely-gifted writer. His 
Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild Olive, and some of 
his books on art are available in most libraries, while 
his short story, The King of the Golden River, was once 
a favorite in school readers, and still deserves to be. 





| ____ THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _| 
The Beauty of Mosses 


‘6F WAS much interested in the different varieties of 
mosses I saw last summer,” a friend writes us, 
“and how beautiful they appeared under the micro- 

scope.” And then she sends us an exquisite paragraph 

on mosses from John Ruskin. We are sure all our 
readers will thank her for letting us share it with her :— 


“Meek creatures! the first mercy of the earth, 
veiling with hushed softness the dintless rocks; 
creatures full of pity, covering with strange and 
tender honor the scarred disgrace of ruin—laying 
quiet fingers on the trembling stones to teach them 
rest. .. . No words that I know of will say what 
these mosses are. No words are delicate enough, 
none are perfect enough, none are rich enough. 
How is one to tell of rounded bosses of furred and 
beaming green—the starred divisions of rubied 
bloom, fine filmed as if the Rock Spirits could spin 
porphyry as we do glass—the tracery of intricate 
silver, and fringes of gmber, lustrous, arborescent, 
burnished through every fiber into fitful brightness 
and glossy traverses of silken change, -yet all sub- 
dued and pensive, and framed for simplest, sweet- 
est offices of grace. They will not be gathered like 
the: flowers, for chaplet or love-token, but of these 
the wild bird will make its nest, and the wearied 
child his pillow.” 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK si 


1 
! 


M* LIFE in the country did at least teach me 











this—that the really stimulating things were the 

quiet, natural things, and the really wearisome 
things were the noisy, unnatural things. Among. my 
discoveries I may mention these: That it was more 
exciting to’ stand still than to dance; that silence was 
more eloquent than speech; that water was more stim- 
ulating than wine; that fresh air was more intoxicating 
than cigarette smoke; that sunlight was more subtle 
than electric light; that the scent of grass was more 
luxurious than the most expensive perfume; and the 
slow, simple observations of the average farmer more 
wise than the most sparkling epigrams of the latest wit. 
—Beverly Nichols, in the London Magazine. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


How to Tickle Old Bossy’s Palate 


Give Her Plenty and Variety of Feeds, Both Roughage and Concentrates 


S THE necessity for milk in the diet of 
every member of the family is each 
year more clearly proved, and since 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


by-products, molasses, etc., and-in the middle 
class may be put wheat bran, ground oats, ete, 

With these facts alone, anyone can balance 
a ration for a dairy cow sufficiently well to 





commercial dairying is increasing~so rapidly, 
in the South, feeding of the dairy cow be- | 
comes a problem in \ 
which at least all farm 
families are interested. 


It is also an economic 
or business problem for 
all -those who are do- 
ing commercial dairy- 
ing, because here in the 
South the feed cost of 
producing a gallon of 
milk is 60 to 65 per 
cent of the total cost. 
Even in dairy sections where they have better 
cows, better feeders, and cheaper feeds, the  stmes"son 
feed cost is generally regarded as fully half 
the total cost, including labor, interest, and de- 
preciation on investment, equipment, and all other costs. 

The feeds of a dairy cow may be divided into two 
classes: Roughage, and concentrates or meals or grains, 
The roughages fit for feeding dairy cows which will 
give the most economical results are green pastures or 
crops fed green, legume hays, silage, roots, or other 
succulent crops. Grass hays, corn stover, straws, cot- 
tonseed hulls, or other dry, low grade roughages should 
not make up any considerable part of the roughage of 
the dairy cow, because not the most economical or effi- 
cient roughages. The dairy cow should have green 
forage and legume hay, or a silage or roots and legume 
hay. Silage, if there are 15 or more cows to feed, is 
more economical than root crops here in the South. 
Sorghums are the most economical silage plants. 

When the cow is on pasture there is less need for 
care in balancing the ration because a pasture consisting 
of green grasses and clovers furnishes a pretty well bal- 
anced ration. But even then, unless the pastures are good 
—much better than the average Southern pasture—the 
good dairy cow should have additional feed in the form 
of concentrates or grains. These should have proper 
variety and be balanced if any considerable quantity is 
fed. This applies particularly to the good cows or 
heavy producers. 

Tlow much of these roughages should the dairy cow 
have? All the green pasturage she will eat. Good pas- 
furnish the cheapest and best roughage for a 
dairy cow. The more tender, abundant, and nutritious 
the pasture plants, the hetter the pasture. The feed in 
the pasture should not be so short or scarce or so poor 
in quality that the cow must work all day and half the 
night in order to pick enough to live on. 





TAIT BUTLER 


tures 


Since the dairy cow does her best work for her 
owner when her stomach is full of juicy rich grasses 
and clovers and she is lying down under the shade of a 
tree chewing her cud, she should be able to get all the 
green feed she wants in a few hours’ grazing morning 
and evening. 

After the pasture, especially if not of the best, she 
should still have what legume hay she will eat. She 
should even have a small allowance of dry roughage 
when on a good pasture. When, for any reason, the 
cow does not get all the green grass she can take, from 
the pasture, she should either have silage or all the 
legume hay she will eat, or both. There is always a 
useful place for legume hay in feeding the dairy cow, 
and the quantity should usually only be limited by her 
capacity to consume it. This is particularly true when 
there is a shortage of green pasturage or silage. 

How much silage should the dairy cow get? If she 
has no pasturage or other succulent feed she should 
get about three pounds of silage for every 100 pounds 
of her body weight. If she gets some green pasture, 
less silage will do, and in all cases when silage is being 
fed a liberal quantity of legume hay will prove an 
economical feed. 

For those with only a few cows, pasturage and leg- 
ume hays are the only roughages that should be consid- 
ered and the cows should have all of these they can eat. 


A Variety of Concentrates Is Best 


N FEEDING concentrates to dairy cows it is im- 
saa that the ration or mixture have variety, 

especially if considerable concentrates are fed, 
which is necessary to obtain the most economical pro- 
duction from the heaviest producing cows. It must 
also be “balanced,” that is, it must contain the different 
feed elements or nutrients in approximately proper 
proportions to supply the needs of the cow's body and 
for milk making. But to be reasonably certain to feed 
a fairly. well or sufficiently well balanced ration it is 
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meet all the practical needs of the cow and 
the economic requirements of the owner. 
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—Missouri State College of Agriculture. 
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Twenty-five Years Ago 


The Almighty as “Our Divine Partner” 
WENTY-FIVE years ago this week The 


Progressive Farmer carried this thought of 
God as the farmer’s “Divine Partner,” 
which we believe worth reprinting. It was a 


clipping from another paper reading as fol- q 
lows :— 0 
“A Divine Partner”"—that is the way Farmer b 
H. M. Daniel, of Madison County, thinks of God, 5 
who sends the heavy and frequent rains which 
have so hindered farm labor this season. In a i 
letter to The Progressive Farmer he speaks of i 
the disappointments which have so often come 
this spring to the farmers when they were about 
ready to start their plows, but have been hin- i 
dered again by the rains. He says philosoph- 
ically: ‘We farmers cannot afford to complain 
of the decisions of our Divine Partner. With- 
out Him, we indeed can do nothing.” And this 
is a most wise and sensible view to take of the t 
weather. It is a wonder that God some 
people prosper at all—they grumble much 
about the weather, heat and cold, and whatever 
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not absolutely necessary that one know the analysis or 
chemical composition of the feeds. 

If we divide the common feeds roughly into three 
classes, putting into one class the feeds rich or high in 
protein, into another the feeds rich or high in carbo- 
hydrates (starches and sugars) and low in protein, and 
into a third class those feeds medium in these elements, 
or naturally better balanced, and then use, say, one of 
each, we are pretty certain to get a fairly well balanced 
ration, as well balanced as necessary for the 
average cow. Only the very largest or heav- 
iest producers will require more variety or more 
carefully balanced’ rations than will be ob- 
tained by feeding grass or silage and legume hay 
for roughage and a mixture of one concentrate rich in 
carbohydrates, like corn or sorghum grain, and one 
feed rich in protein, like cottonseed meal. A mediurn 
protein feed, like wheat bran or ground oats, will add 
a little greater variety, but even this is not necessary 
and will rarely be economical, except in small quanti- 
ties, or for heavy producing cows, or when such feeds 
are relatively cheap. 

The feeds usually used for feeding dairy cows in the 
South may be easily classed as I have indicated. As to 
the roughages,:the legume hays—alfalfa, soybean, cow- 
pea, lespedeza, or any of the clovers—may be classed as 
those richer in protein. In the class that is poorer in 
protein and usually richer in carbohydrates are silage, 
corn stover, grass hays, straws, and cottonseed hulls. 
Green pastures furnish feed which goes into the 
medium class. 

Among the concentrates generally used, cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal, gluten feeds, peanut meal, soybean 
meal, etc., are in the rich protein class. In the class 
at the other side, low in protein and rich in carbo- 
hydrates, are such feeds as corn, sorghum grains, rice 
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For roughage, legume hay and either green 
grass or silage will meet the requirements, 
For concentrates, one feed rich in protein like 
cottonseed meal, one rich in carbohydrates 
like corn or sorghum grain, in the proportion 
of three or four parts of the corn or sorghuni 
grains to one of the cottonseed meal, will 
meet the requirements for the average cow, 
Then for the very heavy producing cows that 
must have a larger quantity of concentrates, 
one of the medium class of feeds such ag 
wheat bran or ground oats may be added. Also 
for variety, when prices are right, some rice 
products, molasses, or other similar feed may 
be added, or substituted for a part of the corn, 

It is necessary that the feeds of the dairy cow con- 
tain the elements needed to make milk and maintain 
her body, but it is not a difficult matter to balance the 
ration nearly enough to meet all practical purposes, if 
the feeder will make certain to have one rich protein 
roughage and one succulent roughage, and then one 
rich protein concentrate and one concentrate like corn 
or sorghum grains, rich in carbohydrates. The general 
rule is about one pound of grain for three pounds of 
rich milk such as from Jerseys or Guernseys, and one 
of concentrates to four pounds of milk not so rich, such 
as from Holsteins. ; 

The secret of economically feeding the dairy cow is, 
first, sufficient home-grown feeds, and, second, suffi- 
cient variety of suitable feeds, at least four different 
kinds. 

Cottonseed meal is an excellent dairy feed and our 
cheapest source of protein, so necessary in the dairy 
ration, but cottonseed hulls and meal alone do not 
make a satisfactory ration. That sort of feeding is not 
fair either to the cow or her owner. The cow cannot do 
her best, nor has her owner a fair chance for a profit. 


MULE HAS A BAD SHOULDER 


READER has a mule that, when put to work,’ 

has a lump about the size of a hen’s egg appear 

on each shoulder, which gets sore if work is 
continued. When not worked the shoulders get well, 
He wants to know a remedy. In the experience of the 
writer there is only one remedy: an operation. If the 
skin is slit and the calloused tissue carefully removed 
and the collar kept off until theroughlv and smoothly 
healed, a complete cure may be effected. We have 
never known the application or injection of medicines 
to effect a cure, but an operation is generally suc- 
cessful. 
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+ A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 

! ene eo. ae 
HE report of the Federal Farm Loan Board for 
1928 is an interesting document. We find that the 

12 federal land banks have loaned to 440,865 bor-, 

rowers a total of $1,194,470,055. The banks report 4 

smaller increase in loans than in previous years, but 

this has been the experience of other in- 





stitutions which lend money on farm 
mortgages. 
Interest rates on loans made in 192 


averaged 5.04 per cent. Last June, bonds 
bearing 4 per cent were salable, but m 
November, it was necessary to get in line with the 
advancing money market and pay 4% per cent. 

Some districts report an improved demand for farm 
properties during the year, such improvement “most 
marked for the better grade of farms.” The board be 
lieves and says that the bottonr has been reached in th 
price of farm properties—in which most observers wt 
concur. The percentage of farms that havé failed to 
pay interest and amortization charges has been low— 
74 one-hundredths of one per cent, or 7.4 farms pet 
1,000. Has any other institution lending money of 
land a lower percentage of foreclosures ? 

The number of joint/stock land banks declined from 
50 to 48 during the year and their total loans decli 
$13,281,000, or to $656,516,475. Three of these ba 
are now in hands of receivers, but most of them appeat 
to be doing pretty well. Thirty-one of them paid dive 
dends during the year and others added to their © 
sources instead of paying dividends. The bonds iss 
by these banks are rated according to the merits of t 
institution issuing them rather than accord 
to the system, and this is as it should be, for it 1s # 
powerful incentive to good management,—Ohio Farmet_ 
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a What a cigarette 
"7 | meant there 
vork,’ The actors play their part— 








pear and history moves thrillingly across the silver 
rk is =" screen. But on the movie lot, how tense the days 
well : REA WANa mcs of strain! And how gratefully welcomed those 
a Fe : N iL {we : : = AN hard-won moments that mean rest, relaxation 
oved ‘ <= \\NWW aT = VY SS SS TV ... and a cigarette! 
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have e 

cin What a cigarette 


means here 


They play their part, too— 
these buyers of Chesterfield tobacco. 
: BS. Thousands of pounds auctioned each day; distinct 
, Mi N: y 7 ; types of leaf—twenty grades of “bright” tobacco alone; 
t the - ‘ aN Ox <i : . important distinctions of curing; differences in texture, 


























bor- , ; color, size, in the natural sugar which means natural 
ort 4 ; mM F tay, WN ses, sweetness—and Chesterfield quality to be maintained. 
be Se FF \ pees SI" | ‘ Our buyers do their part. In New York or Manila, 
tara i eZ Z S =). WS 2 Paris or Alaska, our billions of Chesterfields taste the 
: Poe | bee — >. N ’ , , elt same. The same wholesome fragrance, the same natu- 

1928 ess m/e a \S Zug NU cas a ral mildness, the same satisfying “body,” because our 
ond Se een aS — re buyers know exactly what they want — and whatever 
at in 2::::3¢ : —* — \ Ses A Fs ; it may cost, they get it! 

1 the se : \ : . 

fans NS Typical scene in tobacco auction ware- 

br house, where the farmer’s work ends and 

1 the the manufacturer’s begins. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


More Soybeans Mean More Farm Dollars 
Alabama Farmers Can Make Hay Cheaper Than They Can Buy It 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


N A BASIS of market value Ala- 
bama farmers lacked about $28,000,- 
000 in 1928 producing as much hay as 
will be 


consumed in the state in 1929, 
This means that $28,- 
000,000 has gone or 
will go from Ala- 
bama to other states 
to buy hay this year. 
This includes the hay 
consumed in towns 
“and cities as well as 
on farms. 
part of that being 
bought is for farm 
consumption. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


Failure to produce a year’s supply of 
hay in 1928 was due to several things. 
In the first place farmers failed to sow 
enough, and in the next place the season 
was not favorable. However, the acre- 
age sowed to hay was not large enough 
to make enough hay for the state had the 
weather been better than normal for the 
production of hay. 

To avoid a similar situation in 1930 
more acres should be sowed to hay in 
1929 for it is cheaper for the majority of 
Alabama farmers to produce hay than 
it is to buy it. His production costs may 
exceed those of farmers in the Midwest 
or in the West; but when he buys he pays 
freight, commissions, and dealer charges 
which run the price to him much higher. 


Soybean Is Best 
HE best hay crop in Alabama is the 
soybean. J. C. Lowery, extension ag- 
ronomist at Auburn, says that it is to the 
South what alfalfa is to the West. It 
is a legume and it grows well on Ala- 
bama soils under Alabama conditions. 
In North Alabama it has become the 
standard hay crop. It is gaining in favor 
in South Alabama. Wherever farmers 
become acquainted with it they like it 
for it is not difficult to grow, and it makes 
a splendid hay. 
The Mississippi Experiment Station has 
found that each pound of soybean hay 
consumed by dairy cows is as valuable 


A large . 


as a pound of alfalfa hay. The only dif- 
ference is that in a ton of soybean hay 
there is more or less waste, and this waste 
reduces the value of a ton. However, 
if soybean hay is cut at the right time 
and cured properly, the amount of waste 
in a ton is very small. 

Results similar to those in Mississippi 
have been obtained by experiments at the 
Alabama experiment station, and also 
several other experiment stations. Work 
stock may be carried through periods of 
idleness or light work on soybean hay 
alone. It is equivalent to alfalfa hay as 
a producer of milk and butter. 

Chemists who have analyzed it have 
found that the best grades of soybean hay 
contain 16 per cent protein, 39 per cent 
carbohydrates, and 2.8 per cent fat. These 
figures tell an important story as to the 


feeding value of soybean hay. It con- 
tains the food nutrients which livestock 
need. 


Livestock Call for Soybeans 

HE Southern farmer who has live- 

stock is interested in soybeans. Ordi- 
narily each cow or work animal should 
have two tons per year. If this quantity 
is supplied it will not be necessary to 
buy hay. 

Of course production per acre varies. 
Soil, fertilizer, variety, and weather are 
all important factors in making hay. Or- 
dinarily land that will produce as much 
as three-fourths of a bale of cotton per 
acre may be expected to produce one and 
one-half tons of soybean hay. Richer land 
will produce more and poorer land will 
produce less. 

Using these figures as a basis, a farmer 
can determine the number of acres to 
sow to soybeans to produce enough hay 
for his livestock. Roughly, one to two 
acres of soybeans should make enough hay 
for each dairy cow or each work animal. 


The seed should be sowed about the 


same time as cotton, and later. They 
need enough time to make a full growth; 
and for this reason the sowing date should 
not be deferred too long. 

To make hay the Laredo and Otootan 
are the best two varieties for Alabama. 
These are known as hay varieties for 
they produce a large quantity of good 
hay. Stems are not as large and as coarse 
as in other varieties and this adds to their 
hay value. 

For grazing and hogging down the 
Mammoth Yellow is recommended be- 
cause it is a more prolific producer of 
seed. For hay the Mammoth Yellow is 
not as desirable as the Laredo and Otoo- 
tan because of coarseness. 


Sow in Rows 


OR best results soybeans should be 

sowed in rows just wide enough to 
cultivate; and they should be cultivated 
enough to control weeds. Ordinarily one 
or two cultivations will do. Weeds and 
grass are hard on soybeans unless they 
are killed by cultivation. 

On fertilizing soybeans, Mr. Lowery 
said: “Apply 400 pounds basic slag per 
acre unless the land has been fertilized 
heavily during the last year. Experi- 
ments have shown that basic slag is al- 
ways as good as superphosphate, and in 
many cases it is better.” 

Another way to plant soybeans is in 
corn middles. This is done by farmers 
who expect to hog them down. _Inci- 
dentally it is one of the cheapest ways 
to produce pork in Alabama. Spring 
pigs in a field of corn and soybeans gain 
very rapidly and the cost of gain is very 
low. They do their own harvesting and 
most of the plant food is left on the soil, 
thereby enriching it while producing a 
money crop in the form of hogs. 

In actual farm practice oat yields have 
been increased 50 to 100 per cent, corn 
30 to 60 per cent, and cotton 25 to 50 


per cent when these crops followed soy- 
beans turned under or grazed. ; 

With this combination for furnishing 
the spring pigs and a mixture of 
winter legumes and oats plus some con- 
centrates for finishing fall pigs in the 
spring, Alabama farmers can produce 
pork at a very low cost. The same is 
true of farmers in other states of the 
South. 

If necessary, the same land will pro- 
duce both crops because corn and soy- 
beans may follow the mixture of winter 
legumes and oats. However, rotation is 
desirable. Land used this way is enriched 
and can be used to produce cotton or some 
other money crop while other land is 
used for making pork. 

On the grazing value of soybeans the 
South Carolina Experiment Station says: 
“Experiment station results indicate (1) 
that grazing hogs on soybeans plus a 
small amount of corn is one of the most 
economical methods of putting on gains, 
and (2) that this practice will save a large 
part of the corn generally used in fat- 
tening the hogs. The results obtained in 
tests by the Animal Husbandry Division 
of the South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion show that pork produced on soybean 
pasture plus 2 per cent corn ration costs 
$5.07 per hundred pounds, while pork 
produced on corn and tankage costs $9.24 
per hundred pounds, and pork produced 
on corn alone costs slightly over $11 per 
hundred pounds. These figures indicate 
that by using soybeans, a saving of 3 to 
6 bushels of corn can be made for every 
100 pounds of gain in flesh. One acre of 
soybeans carried 15 pigs averaging 50 
pounds initial weight for 30 days with an 
average daily gain of 1.12 pounds per pig.” 

All this means that the soybean has an 
important place on Alabama farms. More 
acres in soybeans means richer lands and 
more livestock—a combination that means 
more money to Alabama farmers. For- 
tunately the soybean can be harvested by 
livestock or by man. Costs are reduced by 
allowing animals to do their own har- 
vesting. 


Practical and Profitable Co-operation 
A Little Story of What Tignall Community Center Has Done 


By T. P. WOOTTEN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Tignall Community Center 


O-OPERATION is a word often 

used, much abused, yet altogether 
a very expressive and meaningful one. 
Practically everybody agrees that, the- 
oretically speaking, codperation is gooil 
business; it’s the thing. And yet in its 
practical, everyday operation there looms 
up, as does always between theory and 
practice a wide chasm which is diffi- 
cult to bridge. 

It has never taken very much solicita- 
tion to induce me to join farmer co- 
Operative organizations. An opportunity 
was all I needed, for I believed in them, 
and still do. I have seen several to which 
I belonged fail completely, and others, 
while not total failures, never reached 
that degree of success that was expected. 
The question naturally arises: Why? 


Why Farmer Co-operatives Fail 


cade Accepting members who are 
not 100 per cent real dirt farmers; 
members who, while having. some con- 
nection with the farm, have other larger 
and more important interests. They are 
not -producers of farm products. They 
buy from and sell to the farmers, there- 
fore are not interested in buying and sell- 
ing codperatively. A few members of 
this type can, if they choose, completely 
demoralize and wreck a farmer codpera- 
tive organization, so far as that particular 
community goes. 


Second: Too much oratory of an in- 
flammatory type has been used in organi- 
zation campaigns. Rash and exaggerated 
promises of quick profits, price control, 
independence; forgetting or totally dis- 
regarding the fact that the old law of 
supply and demand must continue to op- 
erate; that high prices usually mean 
problems of overproduction and _ sur- 
pluses to contend with. These promises 


could not be fulfilled. Then the reac- 
tion. 
Third: The magic word “service” 


seems to be the key-word. All successful 
business organizations know that the suc- 
cess of their organization is built on a 
foundation of faithful and efficient ser- 
vice of a dual character—service for the 
producer; service for the consumer. This 
given, reasonable profits are usually 
forthcoming. Our farmer codperatives 
have learned this, and as a result they 
are making headway. 


How One Co-op Has Succeeded 


STARTED out to tell the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer a little story 
of practical and profitable codperation. 
The enterprise that I will speak of is 
known as the Tignall Community Center, 
located at Tignall, Ga. I believe the 


“Community Center” idea originated with 
officials of the Georgia Cotton Growers’ 
Coodperative Association, they — having 
learned from experience that each com- 
munity needed an organization to teach 
coOperation in a practical way, such as 
ginning cotton; purchasing fertilizer, 
feed, and seed in carlots; selling farm 
products codperatively; eliminating all 
useless competition among farmers. Sev- 
eral of the leading farmers and business 
men of the Tignall Community, learning 
of the intention of the Cotton Growers’ 
Codperative Association to establish as 
an experiment several Farmer-Commu- 
nity-Center organizations, got busy with 
the result that the Tignall Community 
Center was organized with 150 members 
and a capital stock subscribed of $15,000. 
The stockholders gave their notes and 
the Cotton Association furnished the 
money. 

This money was used in purchasing 
and equipping a large modern gin plant 
with ample warehouse facilities for stor- 
ing seed, feed, and fertilizer. This gin- 
nery has been operated three seasons, 
paying an annual average 30 per cent 
net dividend. The patrons say they get 
real service, and they are satisfied. So 
far it has cost them nothing; on the other 
hand, their stock will soon be paid for in 


full, and is worth real money. In addi- 
tion to ginning cotton, there are other 
features of needed service given. 

A highly bred Jersey bull has been 
purchased and his services offered the 
farmers at a reasonable cost. 

It took very little effort to teach the 
farmers of this community the idea of 
planting one variety of cotton. Last sea- 
son several hundred bushels of pure cot- 
ton seed of one variety was purchased 
direct from the originator at a saving of 
over $200, and was sold to the farmers 
at cost. These seed were planted and 
grown under the direction of the Georgia 
Crop Improvement Association. They 
were inspected in the fields and one bat- 
tery of gins devoted exclusively to gin- 
ning this variety. Around 4,000 bushels 
of these registered seed will be planted 
in the Tignall community this season. 

Vetch seed, feed, and fertilizer are 
handled in a manner to save the farmers 
money. 

No Limit to Possibilities 
a possibilities of a codperative of- 
ganization of this kind are unlim- 
ited. The surface has only been scratched. 
With this unit almost paid for by the 
accumulation of profits, other units are 
suggesting themselves in rapid order. 

Suppose you try such an erganization im 
your community. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 





The Medicine of Mirth 
EDICINE is generally bitter. Here 
N is one that is sweet. It comes from 
a bottle called Mirth. 

The Bible says, “A merry heart doeth 
good like medi- 
cine.” Another line 
in Proverbs reads, 
“He that hath a 
merry heart hath a 
continual feast.” 

Shakespeare wrote, 
“T would rather have 
a fool make me mer- 

S ry than experience 

J. W. HOLLAND make me sad.” 

197 ¢°*%7 

Physicians tell us that laughter helps 
to keep us well. The digestive juices do 
not flow freely when we are morose or 
depressed. 

Psychologists analyze our emotions, 
and say that our minds are not creative 
unless they are in a happy framie. 

Anyway, we all have had the experi- 
ence of feeling the color of our mental 
world changed when a happy friend or a 
happy circumstance came to us. 


19749 


The cultivation of a happy attitude to- 
ward life, and toward other people, is a 
positive duty. Smallpox is not more 
catching than gloom. No one is called 
of God to look like the frontispiece for 
the Book of Lamentations. There is 
much in rural life to depress as well as 
to elevate the spirits. We had a farm 
neighbor who could get no pleasure out 
of a bright summer day. He would shake 
his head, “This is a weather breeder.” 
If his wife got up in the morning with- 
out a headache, he was certain that she 
could expect it by 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

His philosophy of life was that life is 
just about as bad as it could be planned. 
He rarely was seen to laugh. He died of 
chronic indigestion. 


19779 
Worry is the chief enemy of the 
mirthful heart. In a book, The Only 
Woman, one of the characters carved 
across his oaken mantel, “I am an old 
man now; I’ve had lots of trouble, but 
most of it never happened.” 
There are two “Don’t Worry” chap- 
ters in the Bible: the 37th Psalm, and the 
6th chapter of Matthew. 


197 


Selfishness causes most of the sin, 
as well as most of the real unhappiness 
of the world. We are fearful that we 
shall not get our deserts. No one can be 
satisfied with things. We must get into 
the realm of sharing what we have, or 
old man Unhappiness will camp upon our 
front door step. 

197 

Envy will bring a leer of secret mis- 
ery to any face. Let us be glad of the 
800d fortune that comes to another. Let 
us be happy over the happiness that may 
Not be ours. If we are, the sunshine of 
others’ good fortune will reflect upon 
our own hearts. 

“Better than praise, and better than gold, 

And better than rank a thousandfold, 

Is the bloom of health, with a mind at rest, 
And peace at home as a loving guest.” 

God is pouring around each human life 
the sources of contentment and happiness. 
We need just to accept life as it is, and 
™ His grace live it as happily as we can. 


FAVORITE. BIBLE VERSES 


As Reported by Our Readers 


~— 4. 
}px0bus 20:12—Honor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may 














be long upon the land which the Lord 


Y God giveth thee. 


Matthew 6 :33—But seek ye first the 
Spey of God, and his righteousness; 
“om all these things shall be added unto 
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Suppose someone offered to— 


add 10% to 30% more power to 





your engine— 








on 








~~ ue 


lower oil consumption 


7 ee 2 


15% to 50%— 


reduce your repair bills 25% 


You’d want to know how and why 
The “how” is the amazing New Mobiloil 


The “why” is told below 


In spite of our scientific prejudice against superlative 
language, we are prepared to make some very strong 
statements about the New Mobiloil. We assure you 
that, compared with the actual test facts, they are 
conservative. 

For example: We are willing to assure you that 
use of the New Mobiloil in your car, truck or tractor 
engine, provided you use the correct grade as specified 
on the Mobiloil Chart, will help it develop 10% to 
30% more power than other oils generally supplied 
for the same purpose. Our road and laboratory tests 
have bettered the higher figure. 

Thousands of miles of rigid speed tests on the 
Atlantic City Speedway have shown that the New 
Mobiloil consumes more slowly than other high- 
grade oils of equal bedy. And it is an established 
engineering fact that the oil which lasts longest at 
high speed also lubricates best at any speed. This 
amazing wearing quality of the New Mobiloil means 
a saving of 15% to 50% in oil consumption, fewer 
repair bills, and less time lost through Costly 
breakdowns. 


Substantial quantity discount 


For a season’s supply we recommend the §5-gallon 
and 30-gallon drums with convenient faucets. On 
these large containers your Mobiloil dealer will give 
you a substantial discount. His complete Mobiloil 
Chart tells the correct grade for your car, tractor 
and truck. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 


(a) 





























. . 
Make this chart your guide 
It shows the correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
Certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed here, see at 
your dealer's the complete Mobiloil Chart, which rec- 
ommends the correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 
1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF .| Engine Engine Engine Engine 
CARS @/s S/e;/sie]s 
els elelslels 
SFIFBIZ IE ISIE IAB 
Auburn, 6-66...... ak ae A a fF’ A 
“| 8-cyl...... | BB | Arc.] BB | Arc.] BB | Arc.| A | Are. _ 
“ other models | A | Arc.| A |Arc.] A |Are.| A A 
MR. dexeraceees BB | Arc.| BB | Arc-} BB | Arc.| A | Arc. 
Es ecnc3008 BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc. 
Chandler Special Six Oe Peek GD A |.. é 
“ — other models | A | Arc.| A |Arc.| A }Arc.] A | Are. 
Chevrolet. ...... A |Are.| A [Arc.]| A | Are.]| A | Are. 
Chrysler, 4cyl...... | ...]... | A |Arc.] A |Arc.}| A | Are. 
“Imperial... | BB | Arc.} BB | Arc.]| A AILAIA 
“ other models | A | Arc.}| A |Arc.] A AIA A 
DeSete. ..0.....1 & 1A re ead Gee ee es 
Dodge Brothers A’ | Arc.| A“]Are.| A | Arc.}| A | Are. 
RNs 5 oe 4460000 A |Arc.| A |Are.}. ..]....] A | Are. 
ED. «6 eh oecs A {Asc.] A jAsc.] A | Arc.]....].. 0. 
Saes, Sanesean A |Arc.] A J[Arc.] A | Arc.| A | Arc. 
Ford, Model A..... A |{Arc.] A | Arc.]... - "eS 
i oe Pee OR Ree FF EE E 
oo rs BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.} BB | BB} BB | BB 
Gardner, 8-cyl...... BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.} A_ | Are. 
“other models Pe EN PPK Te eee A 
Graham-Paige...... BS Ase. BS [Ase T.... do cceheese | cece 
Hudeem. .. 2. sevees A |Are.| A |Arc.}| A |Arc.] A | Are. 
Hupmobile........ BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.] A | Arc.| A | Are. 
ON SO BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.}] BB | Arc.}....].... 
Marmon, 8-cyl...... A [Arc.}| A |Arc.] A | Are.}....} 2... 
“other models |....]....,|BB| AJ A] AJTAIA 
re A jArc.| A |Arc.] A |Are.| A | Arc. 
Nash, Adv. & Sp. 6. | BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.] A | Arc 
7 other models | A | Arc.| A |Arc.] A |Arc.}| A | Are. 
—, RS A {Arc.| A |Arc.] A | Arc.| A | Are. 
SS es A |{Are.| A |Arce.] A [Are.] A | Arc. 
Peerless,72,90,91... | BB | A | BB} A | BB] A [BB] A 
“ other models | A |Arc.| A | Arc] ‘A [‘Are.] A | Arc. 
Plymouth,...... Cee ee ae ee Pe Re Pa 
PUREE... .c6040.000 A |jArc.]| A | Ara] A | Are.| A | Are. 
SE ¢eh evi os+s ina A jArc.| A |Arce.] A | Arc.] A | Arc. 
Stearns Knight, 6-80. | BB'| Arc.| BB | Arc.],...]... Ju... | e-0e 
7 models | BB | A | BB;}| A | BB} A |] BB; A 
Studebaker........ A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A | Are.] A | Are. 
ie, 8-cyl rs BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.]...¢|....[..00]--08 
Se A |jArc.| A |Are.| A /Are.| A | Are. 
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The Progressive Farmes 


Reminiscences of Alabama 


“‘When Everybody Seemed to Love One Another and Attended Church on Week Days’”’ 
By J. A. THOMASON 


HE most of the went to 

church, to mill, market, etc., in ox 
wagons. The wagons had wooden axles 
with a piece of iron on the bottom and 
top. of the spindle, with a hole in them. 
A linchpin of iron was put through the 
end of the axle and that held the wheels 
on. They called them tar wagons. You 
could hear them shriek a good distance 
soon of the morning, when the spindle 
would get dry. They would get some 
rich pine and run tar to put on the wagon 
spindles. Old folks called it “tare.” 


The Way of Dress. — The women 
wore their long dresses, made out of cot- 
ton checks, or the cloth they wove at 
home. They wore their bonnets. The 
men wore jeans pants. The most of 
them went in their shirt sleeves to church 
and wore their brogan shoes. 


people, 


Those days, they had a good time at 
church, everybody seemed to love one an- 
other and wasn’t selfish. 

The Guns. — The guns they used 
those days were the muzzle-loading shot- 
guns and the old-fashion rifle guns. They 
would run their own bullets out of lead. 


The Church Buildings—The most of 
the church buildings were built out of 
hewn logs. The seats were made out of 
slabs, with two holes at each end, with 
four round legs in those holes. They 
were pretty uncomfortable seats. 


Brashier’s Chapel Church was a Meth- 
odist. Rev. Joe I. Williams was the pas- 
tor in 1889, he lived at Summit, and went 
a horseback. Uncle G. W. Thomason, 
was the Sunday School superintendent. 
The church was named for the late 
Hiram Brashier, who came from South 
Carolina. 

I went to school at Brashier’s Chapel 
Church one winter. I studied the Davies’ 
Arithmetic, McGuffey’s 5th and 6th 
reader, and Webster’s blue back speller. 
I didn’t know anything about the grades 
those days. They had short terms of 
school, three and four months. The most 
of the teachers held a third grade certifi- 
cate, but you had to bring up good les- 
sons. 

Densely Settled —This country was 
densely settled then, houses were three to 
four miles apart. 


Sawmills—There were just a few 
sawmills then, Mr. Robert (Bob) Hall 
and Mr. Riley Maze operated a sash saw- 
mill. The saw was fastened in a frame 
and attached to a piston rod that ran on a 
crankshaft, on a water wheel, and that 
worked the saw up and down. That saw- 
ed the lumber. They would saw a line 
to about two or three inches from the 
end of the log and burst it out with a 
wooden wedge. 

The Way of Transportation. — The 


only transportation we had then was the 
steamboat that plowed the Tennessee 
River from Decatur to Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. They hauled all the freight to 
and from Guntersville. Some few would 
go to Cullman, Decatur, Gadsden, Hunts- 
ville, and Birmingham to buy their sup- 
plies, but there was very little money in 
the country then. A silver dollar looked 
like a cart wheel those days. Eggs sold 
at three cents per dozen when we came to 
Alabama. 

My First Trip to Birmingham.—My 
uncle, G. W. Thomason, moved to Bir- 
mingham to run a dairy. We helped drive 
the cows, and that was my first trip to 


Birmingham. It was a great treat to 
me to see a big city. 
The First Street Car.—The first 


street car I ever rode was at Birmingham. 
My father drove cows to sell, we sold a 
cow and went to deliver her, and I rode 
back on the street car. It was drawn by 
two mules and the car ran off the track. 
They put a piece of timber down and pull- 
ed the car back on the track. The mules 
had a small bell fastened to their hames 
and you could hear the car coming; the 
bell would go jing-a-ling. 

The First Train Ride—I went to a 
picnic at Marylee coal mines the 4th of 
July and rode on the train. It was a great 
treat to me. 
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Avery Plus Features produce some remark- 
able results. Things you don’t see in imple- 
ments except Avery. Improvements that 
make a lot of difference in the ease with which 
an implement operates—in the time it saves— 
in the better work it does. For example: 


In the celebrated Avery Southern Queen 
Cultivator, the acknowledged leader among 
all cultivators, we have the “‘pull-in hitch” — 
an Avery Plus Feature. This improvement 
cuts out the hard, back-breaking labor of 
hand steering. Instead a simple, clevis ad- 


Avery Plus for You 


Avery Plus Features save both time and money, That is why an 
Avery Plus Implement is the cheapest implement any man can own. 
See your local dealer and write us for any information. 

‘B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


Branches in all principal trade centers 


SOUTHERN QUEEN 
CULTIVATOR 


AVERY 























Pull in or Pull out 


justment regulates the gangs so they pull in 
to the plants or pull out from them as de- 
sired. Direction is held true with practically 
no steering. Also the depth that the shovels 
dig in can be accurately regulated just as the 
draft of a plow is regulated. 


In other words, because of this one Avery 
Plus Feature the machine does practically all 
of the work. Hard work for the operator is 
eliminated. This means more work, faster work 
and better work, due to the Avery system of 
thinking, designing and building. 











Peddled.— My father ran a peddling 
to Birmingham from Arab. He worked 
a yoke of oxen to the wagon he peddled 
with named “Mike” and “Charlie.” I was 
at Birmingham one trip with father; | 
was going down the street with my cou. 
sin, Elfred Thomason. I was looking 
carelessly toward the street and ran int 
a fruit stand on a corner and knocked 
a lot of the fruit on the sidewalk and 
stopped to pick up the fruit. Cousin said, 
“You had better get away from here, or 
the police will get you.” 


I went up that street, you could have 
played marbles on my coat tail. It ex. 
cited me, I hadn't been to the city much 
and was a green country boy. I didn't 
know much about city ways. 


I went with father another trip. A 
crowd of us young boys went to town one 
night, we bought us some cigars, and 
went down the street smoking, and we 
met a lot of town boys. They said, “Just 
look at those country crackers.” We 
didn’t like it much what they called us. 
I thought to myself, if I had you out of 
town I would give you “Country Crack- 
er.” The town people’s ways are just as 
green to the country people, as their ways 
are to us. 


“Jackson Trail.”—I live about three- 
fourths of a mile from the “Jackson 
Trail,” where Jackson passed through 
Marshall County with his army. They 
camped near our home at the “Pace field.” 
It is said that some of his men died while 
they were camped at this place. The trail 
crosses the land of D. W. Maze, H. S. 
Hartsfield, J. M. Westbrook, and others 
in this community. 


Some of the Old Settlers of This 
Country.—Robert Cobb, R. J. Riddle, 
G. W. Thomason, J. W. Cox, A. Cox, 
N. P. Clark, S. F. Dacus, A. B. Hamby 
and others. They came from South Caro- 
lina in the 80's. A lot of the settlers came 
from Georgia, South Alabama, etc. 


The Cotton Market.—We sold cot- 
ton at Guntersville, about 13 miles away. 
They didn’t have any cotton exchange 
there. There were just two cotton buy- 
ers at that time, A. G. Henry, Sr., and 
A. G. Henry, Jr. There wasn’t any bank 
at Guntersville then. 


Denominations—When we came to 
Alabama the M. E. Church, South, the 
M. E. Church, Missionary Baptist, the 
Primitive Baptist, and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian were around near us. 


The Public Roads.—The roads were 
just byways, some of them. We. didn't 
have many hands and tools to work the 
roads. 

Ill 
HEN we came to Alabama, to see 
the women dip snuff and chew to- 
bacco was a show to me. 

They had parties around at the neigh- 
bors’ homes where they played South 
Carolina, sugar lump, hog drovers, etc. 
Sometimes they would dance but not of- 
ten. 

The girls would plow and go barefooted. 
The people didn’t wear fine clothes, for 
there wasn’t much money in the country 
to buy with. They would go to church m 
a week a-day, those times, but are to? 
busy now. 

When I was a boy, they were more 
neighborly. They visited each other and 
were sociable. They would go at night 
and sit till bedtime. They would put 4 
lot of sweet potatoes in the ashes and 
roast them. But now folks don’t visit 
much; they seem like they are selfish and 
want to live to themselves. 

The people when they killed hogs 
would send their nearest neighbor some 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND | 
; What to Do in April 
E panemgedy-a weather conditions dur- 
ing the latter part of March and 
early April make it difficult to give advice 
for this season that can be safely follow- 
ed by the novice in 
beekeeping without 
himself making al- 
lowance for weather 
conditions as he#inds 
them from day to 
day. 

Should weather 
conditions be unfav- 
orable for nectar 

R I. REPPERT production, the bees 

may yet require 
feeding. Keep a sharp lookout for this. 

If pollen and nectar are abundant, the 
bees will soon be preparing to swarm, un- 
less plenty of room is given. Swarming 
may in many cases be prevented by al- 
lowing extra supers and enlarging the 
entrance. 

Should queen cells indicate an inclina- 
tion on the part of the bees to swarm in 
spite of all precautions taken, they may 
be divided, amounting to artificial swarm- 
ing without the trouble attending the or- 
dinary hiving of a collected swarm. To 
do this, take at least half of the frames 
containing sealed brood, with all the bees 
that are adhering to them, and place in a 
new hive body in a new location. In the 
old hive, be sure that there are some queen 
cells on the frames. Supplement the frames 
of comb in each hive with new frames 
and foundation. Each colony resulting 
from the division will now go to work 
with its own brood rearing and nectar 
gathering. 








Examine all colonies to be sure the 
queen in each case is present and laying. 
If absent, or if not laying as she should 
be, replace her with a new queen, obtained 
from a reliable breeder. It is best to get 
rid of all black or hybrid queens and to 
put in their place good Italian queens. 

Study your honey plants as the season 
advances. Note the abundance of those 
that produce honey and the territory they 
cover, as well as the time of year that 
they produce. This will not benefit you 
much this season, but will help you next 
year in preparing your bees to take ad- 
vantage of the best honey flows during 
the producing months. 


R. R. REPPERT. 





——— 


| PLANT SUNFLOWERS FOR | 
CHICKENS ! 


*‘UNFLOWER seed make excellent 
feed for poultry. Most of the high 
grade commercial grain mixtures put up 
for poultry contain considerable of these 
seed. Every farm should grow a small 
acreage, at least enough to supply the 
chickens with a liberal quantity through- 
out the year. Many throw the heads to 
the chickens and let them pick the seed 
out. This gives the exercise which the 
hens so much need. Others thrash them 
by beating the heads on boxes after they 
are thoroughly dry and feed the seed 
mixed with other grain. Whatever method 
of feeding is practiced, it certainly is a 
Crop that every farmer should grow 
enough of to supply the chickens. 
They are easily grown and will grow 
on almost any kind of land and make 
£00d yields. They will produce as a rule, 





Just as much grain per acre as corn and | 


ar€ superior to corn as a chicken feed. 
The Mammoth Russian is the variety 
Commonly used. Plant the seed in rows 
about three feet apart and thin out to one 
Plant per foot. Many make it a practice 
to sow the seed and thin out. Others plant 
half a dozen seed to the hill, putting the 
hills a toot apart, and then thinning down 
‘0 one plant. Plant on good ground, fer- 
tilize liberally, and cultivate rapidly and 
they will grow off very quickly. Plant 
about the time cotton is ordinarily planted. 
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Faruere soon learn to depend 
on its rugged strength ... 


No other feature of the New Pontiac Big Six is more reassur- 
ing to a farmer than the ease with which it wins its owner’s 
confidence. The impression it gives on the showroom floor, 
of big car strength and big car dependability, grows deeper 
with every mile you drive in this brilliant new General 
Motors product. 

Its new, noiseless, four-wheel brakes are the kind you trust 
from the very first moment—internal-expanding and com- 
pletely protected from rain, snow, ice and mud. 

You learn at once to rely upon its big, thermostatically- 
controlled cross-flow radiator—a life-long guaranty of quick 
warming up and uniformly positive cooling. You never 
doubt, at any time, its new, larger, more powerful engine— 
with the G-M-R cylinder head giving maximum freedom 
from spark knock and roughness, and many other exclusive 
engine features. 

And what a pleasure it is to know that its wonderfully low 
prices also provide you with the big car comforts and beauty 
of bodies by Fisher. 

Now, indeed, with the New Pontiac Big Six you can step up 
the quality of the car you drive—and do so easily and con- 
veniently, without stepping out of the low-priced field. 























































































Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, plus delivery charges. 
Bumpers and rear fender guards, spring covers and Lovejoy shock absorbers regular 
equipment at slight extra cost. 





Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing 
automobile values. 


Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices include only reasonable charges for delivery and 
financing. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 














The 2-Door Sedan, $745 
Body by Fisher 
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Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. You will find all of the leading 


breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. Please mention our 
paper when writing. 

















Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, PIPPLLIL LOLS POLIS core Sowers naiteatied tas 
sidings, ete.. DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 


BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 


insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- W: GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 


ak. i rock bottom. Y: t th ; x . “ 

pam tg te variation Edwards sotal socka tent writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, I saw your 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. advertisement in The Progressive Farmer, and will report any unsatis- 
Rowtes. shingles. ete.. of Sree Sees factory transaction sq us — ne days a date of ote ie en 
: at special prices. This steel stands the refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 
Cases, Sateste the Salling to was coeies, any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
Lowin cost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good ar.d their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 


looking. ypes i i urse i p a 
pan sheen ee ee ber buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


— FREE — 174 ‘sod for Garage Book. The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


SAMPLES e 
sooxs “wanes” Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. | Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
: Wak Ohio. 
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OPEN MINDS **' 


Uu 


Open Formulas 








HE advantages of Amco Starting and Growing Mash 
are so self-evident—the open formula alone proves 
them—that open-minded poultrymen everywhere are 


feeding it to their choicest chicks. 





THE FORMULA 








chick growth. 


20 Ibs. Salt and 
40 Ibs. Steam 


Scraps and Dried Buttermilk. 
840 Ibs. 


ent on the market. 


cereal is used. 


200 Ibs. Dried Buttermilk—Where else than 
from Amco can you get so much of this high 
priced, growth-giving stimulator of good health? 
200 Ibs. 55% Meat Scraps—lIts proteins inter- 
lock with those from Dried Buttermilk and the 
cereal ingredients to make possible most rapid 


Bone Meal—These supply 
minerals, which are another requisite for growth, 
in addition to those that are contained in Meat 


Corn Meal—Corn is the most eco- 
nomical and palatable energy yielding ingredi- 


100 Ibs. Fine Ground Oats—Only the heavi- 
est, low-fiber grade of this growth stimulating 


300 Ibs. Standard Wheat Bran, and 

300 Ibs. Wheat Flour Middlings—The laxa- 
tiveness, the bulk, the high digestibility and all 
the benefits of wheat are included in 

2000 Ibs. Amco Starting and Growing Mash. 











ed at the second an- 


| nual F, F, A. con- 


| City. 








JUST LIKE AMCO STARTING AND GROWING MASH 
Amco Egg Mashes are mixed on approved open formulas 
You can see their good qualities. Ask your nearest 
Authorized Amco Agent about them. 








MCO 


FEED MIXING SERVICE 
AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 


OWENSBORO, KY. PEORIA, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. 
Alfalfa Plants at: Powell, Garland, and Worland, Wyo. 











SEND For 
This 


ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. It is the 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take \% 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 

We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. Mail your order now. >» 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 


ERIE STILLSON WRENCH For Only 


(Sent Postpaid) 

AND Wy) r 2 5 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER = 
FIVE YEARS 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 














Birmingham, Ala. 








The Progressive Farmer 


ng -+ Earning = Success 


Department of Vocational Agriculture ° 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Georgia State Director of Vocational Education 


| FOUR BOYS 

V TILL Rogers says, “All I know is 
just what I read: in the papers.” 

We're all like that—in a way. 

Kansas City 


I just read where the 


| Weekly Star is going to give $1,000 to the 


vocational boy who makes the most out- 


| standing record as a member of the F. F. 


\. The boy who gets this big prize must 
hold the fourth Future 
Farmers of America—that is, he must be 
an “American 
Farmer.’ The mon- 


ey will be present- 


degree in the 


vention in Kansas 


Last year four 
Southern boys were 


awarded this de- 
gree. Let me tell 
you about them— 


for the boy who 
wins the $1,000, and 
all the other awards 
that will be given 
at that time, will 
have to compete 
with boys like Guy 
Whetstone, Ollie 
Duroy, Joseph 
Beard, and Elstner 
Beall. 


Last summer 
Guy, who lives at 
Perry, S. C., went 
to Europe. His pri- 
mary purpose in 
taking this “educa- 





HE THOUGHT OF IT 


Elstner Beall, Wilson, Arkansas, is the 
champion prize winner among the voca- 
tional boys of the nation. 
won the five-acre cotton contest in his 
stage. This honor brought him $400 and 
a trip to Mexico. Last year he grew more 


This year he 


corn on three acres than any vocational 
boy in the South and won a trip to Cuba, 
While studying agriculture Elstner has 


made $2,758 and has saved $1,500. 


DO YOU SAVE? | 
‘y JILL those 
who want to 

make deposits come 
forward as your 


names are called by 
the cashier?” ask- 
ed the vocational 
boy who was pres- 
ident of the Thrift 
Bank in school 
where I was visit- 
ing. 

One boy after 
another came _for- 
ward and deposited 
money, just as 
though he had been 
in a real bank in 
town. Some of the 
deposits were small, 
only a nickel or a 
dime. Others were 
quite large, repre- 
senting weekly 
earnings from the 
sale of milk and 
eggs. Each boy had 
his own Thrift 
Bank book. Entries 


tional tour’ was to 
study codperative 
marketing in Den- 
mark. Guy paid 
one-half his own 
expenses from 
money made from 
his cotton project. 


The other part was given him for 
ing state president of the Future Pal- 


Henry Groseclose, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Virginia, is the man who 
conceived the idea of forming the F. F. V. 
Future Farmers of Virginia, an organization 
of vocational boys. It was the work of the 
Virginia boys which was largely responsible 
for the organization of the F. F. A.—Future 
Farmers of America, the nation-wide asso- 
ciation of farm boys who are studying voca- 
tional agriculture. 


} 


Thrift Bank. 


be- deposited to the credit of 


were made in each 
book and also in the 
big ledger in which 
the cashier kept a 
record of accounts. 
The money was 
taken to the real 
bank in town and 
the School 


metto Farmers. Guy graduates from high 
school this year and is going to the state 
agricultural college. 

Ollie Duroy was Oklahoma's junior 
master farmer last year. When he gradu- 
ated from the Ponca City High School 
last June, he had a herd of cattle worth 








$1,350. 


Joseph 


Beard of 


Virginia graduated 


from the Floris High School last year. 
While a member of the vocational class 
he made more than $1,300 from his home 


projects. 
farming. 


with his father. 


where M. C. 


so the boys and tl 


State Board for Vocational Education. 





Of this sum he invested $810 in 
He is now farming as a partner 






“WHERE THERE’S A WILL— 
Boys painting the classroom and farm shop building at the Sumner 
Owens teaches vocational agriculture. When the new consolidated schoo 
ing was erected there was no room that could be used exclusively for agricultural instr 
patrons tore down an old school building five miles away 
this combination shop and classroom in keeping with a plan recommended by é P 
The plan will be sent to any school requesting it 


Money is drawn out through the school 
cashier. Boys who do not want to deposit 
in the bank in town may direct that their 
savings be put in the postoffice or other 
depositories. 

This, with slight modifications, repre- 
sents the way in which Thrift Banks 
are operated in the states that have active 
chapters of the Future Farmers. of 
America. Hundreds of such Thrift Banks 
are now being successfully conducted in 
the Southern States. 


Farm boys, if they would succeed, must 


| 


Save. 








District School 
1 build- 
uction, 
and erecteé 
the Georgia 
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TAN AND LAREDO SOYBEANS | 


W ITH the prices of Laredo and Otoo- 
'Y tan soybeans much higher than other 
varieties very- similar in appearance of 
seed, there is a temptation for unscrupu- 

these cheap 
and Otootan 


| LOOK OUT FOR FAKE OTOO- | 


substitute 
Laredo 


seedsmen to 
genuine 


lous 
seed for 
seed. 

One way of legally remaining within 
the law during the past in such a sub- 
stitution has been to not give the names 
of the soybeans but sell on sample. When 
an inquiry was received asking quotations 
on Laredo or Otootan soybeans the dealer 
wrote a letter quoting prices, being care- 
ful to not mention a variety name in the 
letter, but submitting samples with 
prices. If a purchase was made under 
these conditions the seller could not be 
punished or with such difficulty that it is 
scarcely worth while to attempt it. 

It is easy to avoid such dealers but it 
is not so easy to avoid sometimes buying 
seed of other varieties that have been re- 
sacked and renamed and appear so nearly 
like the ones for which they have been 
substituted. One of the best ways the 
writer has found is to examine the mix- 
tures found in the seed. If they are beans 
from the North the mixtures of other 
soybean varieties or of trash will be dif- 
ferent than if they were grown in the 
South. If a sample is submitted to the 
College of Agriculture for an opinion on 
the trueness of the variety, be sure to 
include as much mixture as possible as 
it is of material assistance in determining 
the probable origin of seed. 

The Laredo variety cannot be substitu- 
ted for as easily as the Otootan as no 
other variety is as similar in appearance. 
The Laredo seed are the smallest of any 
black seeded variety and are flatter than 
any other black seed. There are other 
beans so like Otootans that substitution 
is easy. Both seed dealers and merchants 
need to be very careful this season in 
their purchases of the two varieties, 
Laredo and Otootan. PAUL TABOR. 





-——— 


| CURB MARKETS IN FEB- | 
| RUARY | 


URING the month of February sales 
on curb markets in Alabama 
amounted to $16,565.62. The Montgom- 
ery market was the leader with sales to- 
taling $4,650; Gadsden was second with 
$3,045; and Tuscaloosa was third with 
$2,090, 

A summary of the sales was made by 
Miss Helen Johnston, state chairman of 
home demonstration extension work, Au- 
burn, to whom reports had been sent by 


county home demonstration agents. 
From the time the first curb market 
was started in 1923 until the end of 


February sales amounted to $860,129.03, 
Miss Johnston reported. 

She anticipates a big business for Ala- 
bama curb markets during the spring, 
summer, and fall. Sales this year should 
exceed those of any former year because 
of the number of markets in operation 
and the fact that they have established 
themselves. P.O; DAVIS. 


} 
| 
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CONTROLLING THE CROW 
_ crow is an individualistic bird. He 
; follow the habits of his 
brother crows as to food. Thus it is that 
While he is a positive curse in some sec- 
tions, in others he is an, equally positive 
DI This comes about because of 
nis omnivorous feeding. He eats every- 
thing from grubs and weed seed to young 
chickens and grain. In fact, his appe- 
ute for grain, especially corn, has done 
more than anything else toward ruining 
his reputation, 


d eS not 


blessing. 


The crow is wary. His intelligence is 
SO great that he is hard to fool. That is 
why crow control is sucha problem. Many 
€xperiments, however, have brought out 





methods of contfol which have proved of 
consistent value. All of them fail some- 
times but usually one will prove success- 
ful when another fails. 

Frightening devices are the most pop- 


ular means in crow control. He seems to 


know the straw man scarecrow pretty 
well but other scarecrows are proving 
successful. Bright bits of tin, broken 


mirrors, and similar objects scattered about 
or suspended by wire or strings is one 
good device. Bodies of dead crows hung 
from poles is another. 

Treating seed corn with coal tar will 
often prevent depredation in the corn- 
field. The corn is put in warm water, 
the water drained off, and a tablespoon- 
ful of coal tar put into each half-bushel. 
The corn is stirred until an even coating 
of coal tar is secured for each grain. 
Land plaster, ashes, or powdered earth 
mixed in the treated corn will dry it so 


it may be run through a planter without ment undertaking the Zz 

trouble. Most crops apparently haven’ phoney” disease uj cooperative 

any use for coal tar. Dasis The cz £ begin about 
Where they prey on poultry, cr April aay. oem cont r one year, 
may be trapped by concealed steel tray eat being ’ S\te = 
baited with hens’ eggs. Nests near poul- @"¢ *¥* ; : chidhdidaiinciaaiiceis | { 

try yards should also be destroyed in such According t [. S. Yeomans, stath 

cases. LUTHER CLARK. “~ disease has mace 

n Ge 1 during the past 

- phintapiaciimaliias " - I o1 section of the 

TO FIGHT PHONEY DISEASE from the disease is the 

growing section in North- 

OF PEACHES while Mr. Yeomans esti- 

= ae neapaagnne - st of the commercial or- 

PPROXIMATELY $100,000 will be yw affected from 10 to %0 
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spent in Georgia during the coming per cent. 


year in an effort to eradicate the 


called “phoney” disease in peach orchards 


in the state. 


The state board of entomology, accord- 
ing to a statement just made, has signed 
an agreement with the Federal govern- 3, HM. 


~ All 


disease in check or stamp it out. 


ol ’ - Ieeat: 
Kn Of eradicatin 


n 


trees found to be affected by the 
disease will be pulled up and burned, as 
no other method has yet been devised by 
the government experts to hold “phoney” 


REED. 





~my dad says theres 
nothing as good as 
PAN-AM 


MOTOR OIL 
and my dad Rnows 4 
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For Tractor, Truck or Auto, use 
PAN-AM Motor Oil. It is tougher. 
PAN-AM guards your engine, pro- 
it, adds to its life. Let the 
next PAN-AM_ station be your 


“drive in” signal. 


tects 
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PAN AMERICAN 
Petroleum Corporation 
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MOTOR 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“Thar’s Gold in Them Thar Hills” 


Five Simple Experiments Every Cotton Farmer Can Try In 1929 


OTTON fertilizer 

and successful cotton planters agree 
that the majority of their fellow cotton 
growers do not do all within their means 
or power to increase incomes by better 
farming methods. If the readers of this 
article will try out any one or all of the 
five simple demonstrations outlined here 


specialists, men, 


on their home farms, some benefit may 
result in the form of real farm relief 
for the man on the land. We all have 


plenty to learn about cotton production, 
and one of the best ways to find out the 
facts for ourselves is to do the work our- 
selves on the home field. 


More Seedbed Preparation Test.— 
Select 12 rows across the field all of 
which yield about the same each year. 
On six these rows put the fertilizer 
down in the furrow opened in the bed 
and follow with the cotton planter, as is 
usually done on the entire crop. On the 
other six rows spread the fertilizer and 


Mark 


o! 


By G. A. HALE 


Cotton Specialist, Georgia Experiment Station 
& 


pecially during the dry season when fer- 
tilizer injury to the seed may cause poor 
stands. 

More Fertilizer Per Acre Test.—Se- 
lect 12 rows across the field as for the seed- 
bed test and run the distributor over the 
first six at the usual rate for the entire 


crop. On the other six open the distrib- 
utor so as to put down twice as much 
fertilizer as normally used. Mark the 


two plots and watch the results. Figures 


show that the average grower uses from 


25) to 450 pounds of fertilizer to the 
acre, while fertilizer experts advise the 
use of twice this amount on most fields. 


Weigh the cotton from the two sets of 
rows and see the difference in pounds of 
sced cotton. If the cotton has been plant- 
ed, the additional fertilizer put 
down at chopping time. 


may be 


results. The average cotton planter uses 
only about of to the 
acre, while many cotton men recommend 
twice this quantity to insure a good stand. 
It is much better to chop out excess 
plants than to replant skips. 


More Plants Per Acre.—Select 12 
rows as for the other tests and thin six 
in the usual way by leaving one to two 
plants per hill. On the other six block 
out the cotton, leaving from one to ten 
plants to the hill. It is well to note the 
time required to thin by the two methods, 
as the blocking process usually requires 
about half as long as the tedious thinning 
tv one and two plants per hill. Agrono- 
mists recommend about 20,000 plants per 
acre for the best yield, while the average 
cotton field usually contains only about 
half this number at picking time. The 


one bushel seed 


six rows set the plow just deep enough 
to kill the weeds and leave a little loose 
soil behind the plow. Mark the rows and 
watch for differences. Cultivation tests 
show that just scraping the surface with 
a hoe is often better than the usual plow- 
ing with a one-horse plow. The maia 
value in cultivation is to kill the weeds 
and grass, and the value is often reduced 
by deep plowing which cuts the cotton 
roots. 

The five simple demonstrations or trials 
will require 12 rows each, or a total of 
60 rows, which may be confined to a sin- 
gle acre if the rows are made about 210 
feet in length. The grower has much to 
gain and nothing to lose, as the land will 
make just as much cotton whether used 
to learn something or just planted in 


cotto 
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The worst thing abou 














then open the furrow and plant. ; Rite 
the two plots and have something intér- More Planting Seed Per Acre.—Se- best way = tell the value of the Ne ill-feelings toward an- 
esting to watch while you work. When lect 12 rows as for the other trials and ‘P@O"s 1S to weigh the cotton from each other is that they take 
picking time comes, if there is any no- plant six at the usual rate of seeding, ‘!* TOWS separately. up so much valuable 
ticeable difference, pick each six rows On the other six open the planter so that Shallow Cultivation Trial.—Select 12 time that might be 
separately. Oiten there is a decided twice as many seed are put down. Mark rows as before and plow six at the usual given to productive 
advantage in bedding on the fertilizer, es- the rows with a stake and observe the depth for the whole field. On the other thought. 














TOP-DRESSED COTTON 
averages 603 Ibs. GAIN 


All through the South—on rich or poor soil—top-dressing cotton 
with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia pays. The figures tell the story: 


























Arefian  XIELD LBS. SEED COTTON PER ACRE 
4 Sulphate Without With Increase 

7 GROWER AND ADDRESS Application Sulphate _ Sulphate in 
ww Model 24 Remingt a, Oe per acre. of Ammonia __of Ammonia_ Yield 
oo dailies dna, sy a Pacey J. H. Lamm Bailey, N.C. 100 496 1,184 088 

.22 Caliber Auto- oe W. Brett Harreilsville, N. C. 150 975 1,433 458 
loading Rifle Stand- and pitting inside the a & a jopeertiie, 5. . e i” une oe ey 

. A. Stephens gefie ‘o., S.C. , 

ard grade $25.45. barrel, J. V. Jenkins Hull, Ga. 150 1,859 2,376 517 

E.S. Griner Sylvania, Ga. 150 1,176 1,587 411 

T. W. Adams Danielsville, Ga, 150 920 1,445 525 

J. A. Finley Odenville, Ala. 160 628 1,304 676 

W.L. Morris Sylacauga, Ala. 200 1,300 2,250 950 

. E. Bennett Marion, Ala. 150 260 840 580 

. Curlin Selmer, Tenn. 100 1,376 1,916 540 

F. Bell Savannah, Tenn, 100 750 1,517 767 

T. Smith Osceola, Ark. 200 1,550 1,987 437 

C. Brenner Marion, Ark. 200 975 875 900 

H.C. Garrard Greenswood, Miss, 200 1,590 ,004 414 

cage J. W. Garner Prairie, Miss. 100 500 1,030 530 

Bry year rats eat millions of dollars worth of Moberly & Son Tallulah, La. | 150 1,525 1,879 354 

. L. Carson t. Pleasant, Tex. ( . 
farm products. You can cut down your losses ate Wenn as WI) Wh <0 





from rats, gophers, woodchucks and other pests with a Model 24 
Remington .22 Caliber Autoloader. Fine for small game, too. 

The Model 24 gets ’em. It’s fast and accurate. It shoots every 

time you pull the trigger. The recoil ejects the empty cartridge 
uts a new one in the chamber, and cocks the action. All you do 
is aim and shoot. 

Takes down without tools. Fits in a suit-case. Chambered for 
-22 shorts or long-rifle cartridges—not interchangeable. Dark 
American walnut pistol-grip stock and fore-end. Beautifully bal- 
anced — points naturally. 

- At your dealers. Circular on Remington .22 caliber rifles on request, 


SAMPLE and 
BOOKLET 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
The Gani Company 


Ammonia-Benzol Department 


Agricultural Bureau 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Memphis, Tenn. New York, N. Y. 








REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. putetnninas / a ee 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition : 
~SA 


New York City The Barrett Company (address nearest office) S-6-29 
Please send me free copy of “Top-Dressing Cotton with Arcadian Sulphate of 


Ammonia.” Also send me free sample of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


emington, cela 


MOR, 65655 468408s40040000688 SE ne One ne re a Perr 
KINDLY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 

















© 1929 R.A. Co. 
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TWISTED FIBERS 








RADIO 


Listen to “‘The 


Voice of Fires tonght:\ 


onthe alr eyery Mon- 
day night. Broadcast 
throug 43 stations 
ated with the 
National Broad- 
casting Com 


ee 
TWISTED PLIES WISTED CORD 


ded. 6 SS ee 


BANOS 


Cords Twisted for Greatest 
Strength and Elasticity! 


Firestone owns and operates the world’s 

largest exclusive cord fabric mills. 

In these great mills, the choicest of 
long staple cotton is first twisted into 
thre: ads. These threads are next tightly 
twisted into ply yarns—and these ply 
yarns are then twisted into super- 
strength cords. In eac +h operation ex- 
actly “the right number of twists is 
scientific ally ‘de ‘termined to secure the 
greatest strength and elasticity. 


MOS T MILES 


Gum- Dipped for Greatest 
Endurance and Mileage?! 
Before these cords are built into Fire- 
stone Tires they are Gum-Dipped— 
the extra Firestone patented process, 
which saturates wt insulates every 
fiber of the cord with pure rubber. 
Thus Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 
have double reasons for their toughness, 
ruggedness, and unequaled mileage... 
the result—these tires hold all world 
records for speed, safety and endur- 

ance. 
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very Fiber of 
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Then Entire 
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Sun Mor Tue Wed The Fr Sat 9 10 ' 27 28 
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3 4 Sun CHMou Tue piiacdemniatletmmentien an. 
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| AINT is needed 17 18 Sun Mon Tue Wed Thu Fri Sab 

every day in the bed 2 345 12345 
year. Each month is a de- 3 ion! 12 7 9 10 II 12 
structive month for build- 17 8 19 I 1% 16 8 
ings not protected with 24 25 26 314355 17 19 
paint. The pores of the wood are 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
open. Decay starts. Nails rust 27 28 29 30 31 


and loosen. Cracks develop. The 
wind creeps in and boards begin to rattle. 
Gradually, quietly, yet as surely as if ina 
conflagration,unpainted buildings areweak- 
ened and destroyed. A small expenditure 
for paint, promptly applied, gives protection. 
Not only protection, but beauty, attrac- 
tiveness, newness are added to the whole 
place. People driving by will say, “How well 
the old place looks!” And the family will 
feel the stimulus that al- 
ways comes from bright 
new surroundings. 
Remember, when you 








Money spent 
for paint is 
well invested. 
It protects 
and beautifies. 









buy paint, that cheap paint is expensive, 
and quality paint is economical. A differ- 
ence of a few dollars in price may add many 
times that amount in durability. Buy paint 
that is made to serve, not to sell at a cheap 
price. Our advertisers compound paints that 
give long service and honest value. Depend 
on them when you are buying paint. 

A paint advertised in these columns must 
be good or it wouldn’t be hére. You’re safe 
when you buy from our advertisers. 
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BUY GOOD PAINT FROM OUR ADVERT 
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The Vanishing Ice House 


Soon the winter task of cutting ice will be a latest electrical boon, which, with G-E Mazpa 















thing of the past—and with it the unnecessary lamps, G-E motors, and other General Elec- 






spoilage of food. Fornow, electricity fillsevery tric products, releases men and women on 
















refrigeration need on the electrified farm. the farm from age-old burdens and drudg- 
‘ The General Electric refrigerator is en- ery. ‘If you are located on or near 

tirely automatic. It requires no attention, an electric power line, ask your 
no oiling, and its constant, correct tem- power company for complete informa- 


perature safeguards food and keeps tion concerning the possible uses 





it fresh and wholesome. This is the of electricity on your farm. 


Tune in on the General Electric special Weekly Farm Program over 
G-E Stations WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO (Oakland). 
Also listen every Saturday evening at 9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
to the “General Electric Hour” broadcast over a nation-wide chain. 






The G-E cleaner saves time and a Pee, ne The G-E fan makes a hot kitcher 
cleans better | 1 | liveable summer or winter 
Your coffee, made at the table in a This portable Hotpoint heater 
Hotpoint percolator, saves footsteps warms a room quickly 


GENERA CTRIC 


95-631 





hhis Great New 












Illustration shows Grain Body 
mounted on Chevrolet 1144 Ton 


Chassis with Cab 


114 Ton $ 
Chassis ...... 5 4. 5 
114 Ton Chassis $ 
(with Cab). *... 6 5 0 
Light Delivery $ 
Chassis ...... 4 O QO 
Sedan $ 
Delivery ..... 5 9 5 


All prices f.o. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 


T A PRICE of only $545, the new six- 

cylinder 1144 Ton Chevrolet Truck 

offers a dollar-for-dollar value that has 
never been equaled. 


Its new six-cylinder motor provides a 
power increase of 32%. It accelerates 
faster in every gear. It operates 
smoothly and quietly—with unusual 
freedom from “‘lugging”’ at slow speeds. 
And its operating economy is outstand- 
ing—for in addition to providing gas- 
oline mileage equal to that of its 
famous 4-cylinder predecessor, it is 
unusually sturdy—and its cost of main- 
tenance is as low as, if not lower than, 
that of any truck you can buy. 

Combined with this great economy, 
increased power and finer performance 
is a wheelbase of 131 inches and a rug- 


fer Economical Transportation 








only 


(Chassis only) f. o. b. factory 


Flint, Michigan 


ged 189-inch frame. This provides a 
carrying capacity of 1% tons, and per- 
mits the mounting of all types of bodies 
with a load space up to 9 feet. 


A perfected 4-speed transmission pro- 
vides increased pulling power for heavy 
roads, deep sand and steep hills. A new 
and completely lubricated ball bearing 
steering mechanism makes steering easy 
over any road. The newly-designed 
4-wheel brakes are powerful, quiet and 
easy of operation—with emergency 
brakes operating entirely independently. 
And while this new truck has an unusually 
low loading height, it has a road clear- 
ance that is ample for all requirements 
of farm service. 


Investigate this remarkable truck at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN; Division of General Motors Corporation 


32% More Power—7 Inches More Wheelbase 
Greater Speed—50% More Capacity 
4 Speeds Forward—4-Wheel Brakes 
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April 13, 1929 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN | 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


T DOES not pay to plant lima or but- 
terbeans until after the weather gets 
hot, as they cannot stand even cool 
weather. The bush varieties are best, 
as the pole varieties 
do not do as well in 
the South as these. 
Plant the bush va- 


rieties in rows 2% 
to three feet wide 
and in hills 8 to 


12 inches apart, or 
one plant every 
three to four inches 
if they are sowed in 
the drill. Two to 
three plantings should be made during 
the summer, in order to have a continu- 





L. A. NIVEN 


ous supply. 

Two Other Hot Weather Vegeta- 
bles—No use to plant peppers and egg- 
plants until the weather gets hot, because 
they not only will not grow if set out too 
early, but a cool spell will stunt them so 
they never will do their best. It is right 
to plant all the vegetables as early as 
weather will permit, but some of them, 
and especially peppers and eggplants, 
cannot be rushed. They simply must have 
hot weather if they are to do well. 


To Prevent Grapes Rotting.—It is 
comparatively easy to control grape rot, 
but this can be done only when the proper 
sprayings are given. If four to five ap- 
plications of Bordeaux mixture are given 
this disease will be largely contro!led and 
almost entirely eliminated if the season is 
Give an application ev- 
ery two weeks from the time the buds 
begin to swell until the fruit begins to 
ripen. To wait until the rot begins to 
attack the half grown fruit and then 
start spraying is to shut the stable door 
after the horse is out. Refer to our 
spray calendar in the Reference Special, 
February 9 issue, or if this issue wasn't 
kept, get a spray calendar from the coun- 
ty agent, or send a two-cent stamp to The 
Progressive Farmer for a reprint of this 
pray calendar. 

Plant Beans Every Ten Days to 
Two Weeks.—For a continuous supply 
of snapbeans—and who is it that doesn't 
want them throughout the summer and 
into the fall?—plant a row or two every 
10 days to two weeks from early spring 
to within six weeks of time that frost 
ordinarily appears. At each planting plant 
tow space of 5 to 10 feet for each mem- 
ber of the family, or for each person 
who is depending on the garden for a 
supply of beans. If handled this way, 
one may reasonably -expect to have 
tender, crisp beans practically every day 
from early in the season to’ frost. 

Feed the Peaches.—An application of 
one to two pounds of nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of ammonia, or some of the syn- 
thetic nitrogens to peaches soon after a 
£ood crop of fruit has set, is highly desir- 
able. This is especially true if less than 
two pounds was given to the bearing 
trees about blooming time. Many peach 
Browers have found it desirable to divide 
the nitrogen application, giving half of 
it at blooming time, or just before, and 
the other half just after the peaches are 
Properly set. Keep in mind that to se- 
Cure the biggest, finest peaches and to 
keep the tree in a healthy, vigorous con- 
dition, liberal feeding is necessary and 
this second application of nitrogen is 
highly desirable. 

Keep Up With the Spraying.—It 
Matters not what kind of fruit one is 
spraying in summer is neces- 
sary to prevent rot and insect damage. 
This is generally known and yet thou- 
sands of people go to the expense and 
trouble of buying and setting fruit trees 
dhe pies spray them. We might 
tad Par i as a fact that unless we 

y tl ruit it cannot possibly prove 
Profitab'e, nor can these trees possibly 


. 


a favorable one. 


Erowing, 


produce fruit of any appreciable value. 
It is a case of spray or fail to produce 
any fruit that is worth while, and un- 
sprayed trees might just as well be cut 
down and the ground planted to some- 
thing that will yield a profit to the owner. 

Spray to Control Pecan Scab. — To 
control pecan scab spraying must be done. 
Use Bordeaux mixture. The time to be- 
gin is soon after the nuts are set, or 
when they are about the size of a small 
pea. Two to three additional applica- 
tions are needed. Give the second one 
about four weeks after the first and the 
third one, three to four weeks after the 
second. If a fourth seems desirable, give 
it about four weeks after the third. Good 
results have also been secured by using a 
dust made up in the proportion of one 
pound of monohydrated copper sulphate 
to four pounds of lime dust. 


DodouFnowyour 


answer these ten ques- 


“eyed you 
‘ tions? 


1. What situation confronted Hezekiah when 
he came to the throne? 

2. What was the cause of this? 

3. What did he do to offset the situation? 

4. What message did he send to Israel and 
Judah ? 

5. Why was the Passover chosen? 

6. What was the Passover and when was it 
held ? 

7. Why are the Levites especially mentioned 
in this lesson? 

8. How long did they celebrate the Pass- 
over on this occasion? 

9. Did the reforms of Hezekiah endure? 

10. What finally broke them down? 

ANSWERS 

1. When Hezekiah came to the throne, 
he found that his people had turned from 
Jehovah and were worshipping foreign 
gods; and that Judah was dependent upon 
Assyria for her existence. 

2. Hezekiah was the son of Ahaz, a 
weak and wicked ruler, who was an idola- 
tor, sacrificing even his own children to 
heathen gods. Ahaz was incapacitated 
during his later years and was removed 
from the throne, Hezekiah succeeding 
him. 

3. Hezekiah instituted a series of re- 
forms as soon as he assumed the throne, 
seeking to offset the evil done by his 
father. 

‘4, Hezekiah sent messengers through 
Israel and Judah ordering all to come to 
Jerusalem and celebrate the Passover. 

5. The Passover, one of the three great 
religious festivals of the Jews, had been 
neglected during the reign of Ahaz. By 
bringing the people together at this time, 
Hezekiah hoped to awaken their flicker- 
ing religious faith and imbue them with 
a greater patriotism and reverence for 
Jehovah. 

6. The Passover, most conspicuous of 
the religious feasts of the Jews, was held 
in the month of Abib, or April, beginning 
on the 14th and continuing for seven 
days. It was established in Egypt just 
before the exodus and marked the occa- 
sion of the passing of the death angel 
over the homes of the Hebrews pro- 
tected by sacrificial blood when the chil- 
dren of the Egyptians died. 

7. The Levites were the ones who had 
charge of the temple. They were the 
priests and caretakers of the temple. 

8. Instead of the usual seven days, the 
Passover was Observed for two weeks on 
this occasion in order to transact all the 
business which was to be considered. 

9. Yes, until after his death. 

10. Hezekiah’s son. Manasseh, was re- 
sponsible for the downfall of these re- 
forms. But it took him some time after 
assuming the throne to undo his father’s 
good work. 
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Here’s how Delco -Light 
builds profzts and 


cuts expense 


OW would you like to save two to 

three hours a day on your farm? 
How would you like to make $300, $500, 
$1000 extra profit from your work? Other 
farmers, with problems exactly like yours, 
are doing it. And so can you. 

Read what Henry Zumbehl writes: 
*‘Delco-Light makes possible three extra 
hours’ work a day in the barn. Two of 
my brothers work 
with me, so that’s nine 
additional working 
hours a day.” At only 
30 cents an hour, that 
one item alone makes 
the Delco-Light Plant 
pay $985.50 extra profit 
a year!... Unusual? 
Notat all. W.E. Miller 






















says Delco-Light en- 
ables two men to do the 
work of four. And in 
the house, Mrs. C, E. 
Schmidt finds that electricity and run- 
ning water save the time of a hired 
girl, Figure that saving by the year! 


Earns its cost twice over 


Yes, Delco-Light does save time and 
work—in a hundred ways. And look 
at the other ways it pays profits. Here’s 
W. C. Stuart, of South Dakota, who 
says lights in the farrowing pens save 
him better than one pig per sow... Then 
there’s Frank Saukup, a poultryman. 








Zumbehl Brothers of Missouri. Henry 

Zumbehl says, “We use Delco-Light 

for lights in the house, two barns, hog- 

shed, hen-house, garage, smoke-house 

and silos. The safety from fire means a 
great deal.” 





The new 4-cyl., 1500-watt Delco- 
Light Power Plant provides ample 
power and light for the biggerjobs. 


Dept. P-211, 








Henry Richterkes- 
sing says Delco- 
Light enables him 
to do two hours’ 
extra work in the 
barn every night. 
“That means $1 a 
day saved by Delco- 
Light.” 
Lights in his hen- 
house bring him an 
extra dollar per hen 
per year... No mat- 


ter what kind of farming you do, 
Delco-Light will help you do it better 
and more profitably. 


All the power and light 
you want! 


See the new 4-cylinder Combination 
Delco-Light Power and Light Plant. 
It generates abundant power for the 
largest farms in the country. And for 
smaller farms, Delco-Light offers auto- 
matic, storage battery, and combina- 
tion plants for every requirement. All are 
surprisingly low in price. . 
to buy on G.M.A.C. terms. 


New 32-page Book FREE 


Call your local Delco-Light dealer. Arrange 
for a home demonstration. But before you do 
another thing, mail the coupon for our new, 
handsomely illustrated book. It will tell you 
about a Delco-Light Plant that exactly fits your 
needs. It will prove how Delco-Light pays for 
itself in savings and extra profits. Get your 
copy of this big, new book now. Mail the 
coupon today. 

DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 


More than 325,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 
Also Manufacturers of D Electric Water Systems 


PRODUCTS 


OF GENERAL MOTORS 


There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. The nearest wholesale 


distributors are listed below: 


Delco-Light Company, a 2. 

Charlotte Sales Branch, 518 Broadway, 
1 N. Graham St., 

Charlotte, N. C. 


The Domestic Electric Com- 


pany, 
2019 North Fifth Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. sesh, Crow, Comgeny, 


Dallas, Texas. 
R. F. Tr: 


W. P. Galloway Co., 
26 Commercial Bldg., 
805 Markham St., 
Little Rock, Ark. Ave., 
Norfolk, Va. 


Delco-Light Company, 
Atlanta Sales Branch, 
508 Stewart Ave., S.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Herman Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 
P. M. Bratten Company, 


1324 East Front S 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ant, 
Cor. 12th St. and Monticello 


East Tennessee Electric Co., 
718 South Gay St., 


. 
W. C. Dance, 
811-13 N. Broadway, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


H. C. Baker, Inc., 
29 Franklin Road, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Delco-Light Company, 
Lexington Sales Branch, 
237-239 East Main St., 
Lexington, Ky. 


The S. A. Long Electric Co, 


146-148 N. Market St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


. remarkably easy 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. P-211, Dayton, Ohio. 
Send me, free, a copy of your big, new 32-page catalog. I am inter- 
ested in knowing more about the products checked below: 
0D) Delco-Light Electric Plants 
C) Delco-Light Batteries 


OO B Water Systems 


NOME ccccoccecccecoccssceccecscseoccecéuessoeceoceoocscoeosecs 
PODGECE o ccc ccvcsivccccccevccncscvesesoverecovesocosssoveecoce 


Bz FP. Da oo ceccccccccccc eStats cevevccccccccccccccccccccccccecees 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 
L—_ — = -_—— = 


ONDAY, April 15.—In making the 

children’s overalls, sew the  sus- 
penders to the front of the trousers. Then 
sew the rear buttors several inches from 
the end of the sus- 
penders, putting the 
buttonholes in the 
trousers instead of in 
the suspenders. 
When fastened the 
loose ends are inside, 
and when the gar- 
ment becomes too 
short the lengthen- 
ing is done by mov- 
ing the buttons. 

Tuesday, April 16—Rubber bands are 
almost a necessity about the house. Very 
good ones of any desired width can be 
cut from discarded inner tubes. 

Wednesday, April 17.—When the frost- 
ing on a cake is soft, be sure to provide 

fork with which to eat it. 

Thursday, April 18—Instead of using 
sugar to sweeten whipped cream, I some- 
times use maple syrup. This gives the 
cream a delicious flavor and is a change 


Friday, April 19.—If you put new lino- 
leum on your kitchen floor, do not fasten 
it to the floor until two weeks after it 
has been laid. This allows it to stretch, 
and thus keeps it from bulging and crack- 
ing later. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, April 20.—A quick and de- 
licious substitute for icing for cookies or 
gem cakes may be made by sprinkling a 


teaspoon of brown sugar, a pinch of cin-. 


namon, and some chopped nut meats 
over the top of each cake before the tin 
is put in the oven for baking. 
Sunday, April 21— 
“A Sabbath well spent brings a week of con- 
tent, i 
With joy for the work of tomorrow, 
But a Sabbath profaned, whatever be gained, 
Is a sure forerunner of sorrow.” 


paeaeemaen ———————— 


| ¢ CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


fom Wives’ Sepssienee ee 
ELLARS, wells, 
frigerators, and other devices are 
used for keeping food cool in summer :— 
what is yours? 


dugouts, iceless re- 


Our April contest is an experience let- 
ter on the subject, “How I Care for 
Perishable Foods in the Absence of a 
Refrigerator.” We hope to receive many 
interesting letters on this subject, for we 
feel very sure that many of our farm 
wives have had some very practical ex- 
perience along this line. For the best 
letter there is a cash prize of $5. The 
letters should all be mailed before the 
night of April 30, 1929, and each should 
have the address of the writer clearly 
wreiien on it. Address all letters to the 

> Farmer 


and F arm Ww oman. 


zg CONCERNING CURT AINS 








NURTAINS of “Tight ies niheaili 

and colors add to the effect of cool- 
ness in summer, and do not prevent ven- 
tilation if they are tied well back. They 
make the living room and kitchen espe- 
cially summery on hot days. 

Holes which appear in curtains and 
drapes during laundering are often caused 
by light instead of improper treatment 
at the laundry. The exposed fabric of 
curtain materials gradually breaks down, 
and the curtains become so tender that 
they fall apart when they are washed. 


cotton re- 
and 


fab- 


show that 
wool, 


Comparative tests 
sists light 
silk. Silk 
rics, particularly the gummed and weight- 
ed silk so commonly sold. 

Rayon or silk curtains 
attacked by light are more 
when wet these fibres 
especially tender in water. 


better than rayon, 


is the least resistant of all 


which have been 
easily torn 
because become 
curtain has 
and low- 


To determine whether a 
been harmed by light, the upper 
er portions of the curtain may be com- 
pared. Usually the upper section which 
has been protected from light by window 
shades is far stronger than the lower 
portion. 

Air, moisture, and smoke 
agents which affect curtains. Wear also 
occurs when the lower portion of the 
curtain is allowed to blow in and out of 
windows and to rub against screens. 

BEULAH BLACKMAN, 
Home Economics Department, Cornell 
University. 


are other 


A BETTER FLOOR WAX 


TOL LO Ow ING is a Miss 


Helen N. Estabrook, home manage- 
ment and house furnishings specialist of 
North Carolina. It tells its own welcome 
story. The recipe was taken from a sup- 
posedly reliable source, and so we are 
more than grateful to Miss Estabrook 
for the prompt help :— 
the house cleaning 
published in a recent number of 
Progressive Farmer that you give 
recipe for floor wax using ammonia. This 
wax has ruined so many floors in this 
state that I am distressed to see it pub- 
lished. Any wax with ammonia turns 


ior from 


helps 
The 
the 


“T note in 


—— 


soe a 





PRETTY CURTAINS AND AN 


TRE ET, 


ATTRACTIVE VIEW TAKE THE DRUDGERY OUT 


OF HOUSEWORK 





| | A NEW, OLD KITCHEN 


M Y KITCHEN was the ugliest spot 

on earth to me. The only decent 
thing in it was a new cabinet style oil 
stove enameled in black, gray, and blue. 
I was proud of my stove, but the other 
pieces were terrible. They included an 
old dingy kitchen cabinet, a homemade 
table, an old-time safe with screen wire 
doors, a homemade stool, and two cane- 
bottom chairs. It was so drab and tire- 
some that I decided something had to be 
done. But what? One had to have money 
to furnish a room, and I had less than 








SEE ‘WHAT ‘SOMEONE HAS ‘DONE ‘BY “WAY OF BEAUTIFYING A HOME THAT WOULD 
BE DECIDEDLY BARNLIKE WITHOUT THE LOVING HUMAN TOUCH 


home covered with 
seldom find any 
house. Th 
Alabama. 


This attractive farm 
summer is a type that we 

floor through the center of the 
worth, Montgomery County, 


the wood a very dull gray color, as used 
by the women for floor finishing. 

“We like very 
taken from the 
which has both 
but no ammonia. 
recipe.” 


much the 

government 
paraffine .and 
I enclose a copy 


wax recipe 
bulletin, 
beeswax, 
of the 


Homemade Floor Wax.—'4 pound beeswax, 
1 pound paraffine, cup raw linseed oil, 214 
cups turpentine. Melt the beeswax and the 
paraffine, from heat, and add the lin- 
seed ofl and and stir vigorously. 
Turpentine is highly inflammable, th 
care must be taken to heat 
by setting over hot water 
flames in the room. 

For Oiled Pine Floors.—Melt 1 pound bees- 
wax over boiling water. (Remove room 
with flame.) Thin with turpentine (about 3 
to 4 cups) till the consistency of thick cream. 
Keep hot, apply to floor in even coat, using a 
soft cloth. After 24 hours polish with weight- 
ed brush. 


remove 
turpentine 
erefore 
ingredients only 
and to have no 


from 


English ) 
more with its ; 
iis delightful home is the residence of A. S. Wigles- 


leaves winter and 
first 


that retains its 
open passageway on the 


$15. The only thing I could do was to 
make beautiful what I had. 

I bought a quart of varnish remover, 
a quart of gray and one-half pint of blue 
enamel. I enameled the cabinet first. 
It had been ivory, so I put a coat of 
gray enamel over the ivory. I used a 
little line of blue around the doors ,and 
top. Then I enameled the table, stool, 
and cane-bottom chairs gray with bands 
of blue around the legs. 


The safe was the biggest job. I tore 
the screen wire from the doors and used 
varnish remover on it, for it had been 
varnished several times with oak varnish 
which had cracked. I enameled the safe 
gray inside and out. Around the doors 
I used the band of blue. When dry I 
tacked curtains inside the doors. Now it 
is the most attractive piece in the room. 

—_ 


I hide all my old pots and pans inside it 

With the remaining dollars I boughta 
blue linoleum square with gray, rose, 
and black on it, solid blue oil- 
cloth for the table, and rose ruffled voile 

curtains for the windows. 

Now I am not ashamed of my kitchen, 
and I am happy when I am working in it 
What I did, a1 

MRS. 


+ igures 


yyone can do. 


GRACE WILLIAMSON. 
SCREEN EARLY: SCREEN | 


NOW 


“MAN you not screen the house before 
the flies arrive? Can you not screen 
the doors and windows? Can you not 
have your window screens cover the whole 
window and the lower part of the door 
protected with wire lattice? If you can 
you will be repaid a hundredfold in com- 
fort, health, and money. 








Screen the porches and you have an 
extra room, cool and delightful for sitting 
hours and for dozing in 
during drowsy noon times. The poorer 
the house the better its screened porch 
should be. Every man owes himself and 
his wife an outdoor resting place free 
from. flies and 

Screen the fireplaces with a movable 
screen because those mosquitoes, flies, and 
winged insects that arrive mystefi: 
come down the chimney. 


in in twilight 


mosquitoes. 


other 
ously usually 

Copper or bronze screening is cheapest 
in the long run but japanned and galvan- 
ized iron cost less at first. Painting them 
with screen paint adds to their length of 
service. ; 
fly screening keeps out 
flies but sixteen mesh protects the house 
from mosquitoes, gnats, and other tiny 
It usually pays to get the 


Fourteen mesh 


insect pests. 
finer. 

A light painted screen enabfes 
see out but makes it more difficult for one 
to see in; a fact worth knowing if one’s 
highway. 


one to 


house is near the 
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| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


Ce wk 


Two pat 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your ordet 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our latest Fashion Mage 
zine. It is splendid and contains attractive 
styles for the spring season, suggestions re- 
garding gifts that can be made at home, also 
attractive styles for children and a good st 
lection of embroidery. Send 15 cents today 
for your copy, addressing Fashion 


ment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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* April 13, 1929 


| AN APRIL SHOWER 





PRIL is the month of showers, and 
so is an excellent time to give that 
spring bride-to-be a lovely miscellaneous 
shower. 
Have the invitation very simple; some- 
thing like this will be splendid :— 
“Dear Mary :— 
“l’ve always wanted to meet a 
bride-elect, so won't you please help 





present me to Miss —_———— on 
Wednesday afternoon, April ——, at 
Miss——-—————- ? 


“Yours truly, 

“MISS SELANEOUS SHOWER.” 

Soon after the guests arrive give each 
a slip of paper and ask her to write a 
telegram of good wishes or advice to the 
bride with the letters forming her name. 
That is, each word in the message is to 
her name, no letter 
used more than one time. These 

collected, bound into a little 
with ribbons, and presented to 


begin with a letter of 
to be 
are then 
booklet 
the honoree. 

Then have the following contest, which 
is especially appropriate :— 
What tree needs a bathing 
(Beech) 

What plant needs a s 
(Jack-in-the-pulpit). 
What tree needs a kerchief shower? (Weep- 
ing willow). 

What plant needs a shower of kisses? 
lips). 

What plant needs a needle and thread show- 
er? (Bachelor’s Button). 

What tree needs a stocking shower? 
one with bare limbs). 

What plant needs a shower of remembrance? 
(Forget-me-not). 

What tree needs a shower of wedding pres- 
ents? (Pear). 

What plant needs a necktie shower? 
delion). 

What tree needs a 
chains? (Slippery elm). 
An interesting way to present the gifts 
is in the form of a bride’s bouquet. In 
a big bowl, vase, or basket in the center 
of the dining table, place a bouquet of 


suit shower? 


hower of prayer books? 


(Tu- 


(The 


(Dan- 


shower of non-skid 


roses or any other flowers desired. On 
the flowers stick a card with this verse 
written on it:— 
“As many gifts as there are flowers 
Are hidden for you by the hand of Fate; 
Follow the ribbon and find them out, 
And hurry along so you won't be late.” 
3eside the flowers place a bolt of rib- 
bon or a ball of twine partly unwound. 
Have the hostess give the bride a big 
decorated box or basket labeled “Treas- 
ure Chest,” and explain to her that if 
she follows the ribbon or cord she will 
find the gifts. 
. Have the bride follow the trail made 
by the ribbon until she finds each gift. 
The trail should lead upstairs and down, 
into all sorts of hiding places, and even 
out of doors if the weather is fine. The 
last gift may have a card on it with the 
following verse on the card :— 
“Now the fortune all is found 
Safely hidden, tightly tied, 
So into the dining-room, 


Follow all the happy bride.” 


The refreshments may be strawberry 
ice cream or gelatine with angel 
cake made to represent a wedding cake. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 
J OUNG people! the April contest sub- 
ject is, “What I Would Have on 
the Young People’s Page if I Were Ed- 
itor.” We are particularly interested in 
this subject, and we hope that you will 
be, too, for we are anxious to know what 
you would have on the young people’s 
page if you were in our place. Now’s 
your chance. 

For the best letter there is a cash prize 
of $3, and for the next best a cash prize 
of $2. Address your letter to the Con- 
test Editor, The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman, mail it before the night 
of April 30, 1929, and be sure it has your 
name and address clearly written on it. 








Pattern Department 














3412—Summer is here and so are short 

Queer, isn’t it, how sleeves 

either very short or very 

This dress with the unusual 

should really have an under- 
waist to hold up the skirt to get the 
blouse effect when one wants to 
achieve slimness. The big bow is in 
just the right place, too, to take from 
the width of the hips of the stout. 
To add to the width of the too thin 
it can be put a little more to the 
side. This pattern is one of the 
most attractive styles shown in our 
new spring fashion book. It has 
simplicity, charm, and grace. It 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material. 

M1ON—Any little girl. would be delighted 
with a dress made by this pattern. 
This particular frock is made of red 
and white dotted cotton goods and is 


trimmed with a red bias binding and 
es > 


sleeves. 
are now 
long? 


yoke 














red silk tie. The little blouse under- 
neath is made of plain material the 
color of the jacket and skirt, minus 
the figure. The pattern comes in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting and 3 yards of binding. 
3404—Notice the length of the skirt and 
the position of the hip line. The lat- 
ter is a trifle higher than it was last 
year. Observe increasing 
use of the jabot to conceal stoutness 
or emaciation. This pattern is ap- 
propriate for almost any soft ma- 
terial such as georgette, voile, ba- 
tiste, or chiffon, in cotton or silk. 
This particularly stylish little dress 
is apple green and deep green fig- 
ured crepe de chine with a jabot of 
apple green. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 18-inch contrasting. 


also the 
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“CATERPILLAR” POWER 








(461A) 21 





oe 


Better 
Ouicker 
Cheaper 














Plants 
Cultivates 
Harvests 


’ Row Crops 
on time 


*¢@ YATERPILLAR” track-type Tractor gets 
early plowing done when it needs to be 
done. Keeps working when other farmers are 
idle, riding wet or dry soils, sand or plowed 
fields. Plants straight rows for easy, thorough 
cultivation, and with surplus power and sure- 
footedness pulls wide tools to cover extra acres 
—speeding work, conserving moisture, enrich- 
ing the soil, multiplying chances for a bumper 
crop. 
For instance: 60 to 70 acres of cotton are cultivated 
in one day with the “Caterpillar” pulling double 
cultivators in second gear. Easily plants 50 to 70 
acres in beans per day. Handles 2-row potato 
planters at 3 miles per hour. 
“Caterpillar” releases man power, lowers costs, and 
brings sure rewards in extra yields, better quality 
and earlier marketing when prices are high. 


Now, there is a “Caterpillar” for every size farm from 25 to 
25,000 acres. Five sizes . . . 10 horsepower to 60. Let the 
farm-tractor specialists of any one of the dealers listed below 
show you how you can profitably apply “Caterpillar” power to 
your farm. They will study your special problems and help 
work out the solution. Then your “Caterpillar” dealer will 
arrange a plan whereby you can own a “Caterpillar’’ this 
season. 





( Southern Dealers ) sa 





North Carolina 

J. C. Benjamin, 

733-735 West Hargett St., 
Carolina Tractor & Equipment Co., 
17th and Lee Sts., Salisbury. 


Alabama 

Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., 
521 N. 28th St., Birmingham, 
Southern Tractor Co., 
405-407 Lee St., Montgomery. 


taleigh. 


Georgia 

W. A. Neal & Son, Inc., 

601 Eleventh St., Augusta. 
Yancey Brothers, Inc., 

634 Whitehall St., S. W., Atlanta. 
Yancey Tractor Co., 

109-115 Booker Ave., Albany. 


South Carolina 
Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co., 
Lady and Huger Sts., Columbia. 


Virginia 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

N. Boulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
Richmond. 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Tractor & Equipment Co., 
301-307 West Capitol St., Jackson. 
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An Important 
Commodity 
on fhe LbN 


In 1927 the movement of perishables 
over the L. & N. Railroad, excluding 
tropical fruits, amounted to over 15,000 
cars. Practically all originated in the 
Road’s territory. Of this movement, 
9,000 cars were vegetables shipped 
from great producing districts in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
Northwest Florida, Louisiana, and the 
three coast counties of Mississippi. 
One-third of these were shipped from 
localities which, a few years ago, were 
practically unsettled and whose settle- 
ment by people from outside the South 
has been actively encouraged and as- 
sisted by agents of this railroad. For 
the four years, including 1927, there 
was an annual average increase of 
1,100 cars in the carload movement of 
vegetables and other perishables from 
points on the L. & N.’s lines. 7) 

This increase has been largely due 
to three things: An increase of grow- 
ers due to location of new settlers, di- 
versification of crops, and increased 
crop yields through the use of better 
seeds, better cultivation, and more 
scientific fertilization. L. & N. agents 
have assisted in promoting all this. 

They have helped the new settler 
find a desirable location in the South, 
aided him with advice and demonstra- 
tion in cultivating soil new to him, 
have seen that he chooses the right 
variety and quality of seed, instructed 
him regarding fertilizer, and often 
helped him solve his harvesting, pack- 
ing, and marketing problems. Their 
aim has been to improve the grower’s 
product, yield, and returns. 

The early Irish potato is one of the 
South’s principal truck crops. An L. 
& N. agricultural agent, an expert on 
potato growing, each fall visits North- 
ern and Western districts from which 
seed potato shipments are made, and 
goes into the fields to select those from 
which shipments are to be made to 
points in the L. & N. territory. 

Vegetable shipments from L. & N. 
territory are rapidly increasing. From 
one of the Gulf Coast counties the first 
movement of green corn was 16 cars 
in 1923. Last year it was about 350 cars. 
The cabbage movement last year was 
> 949 cars against 538 in 1924. Strawber- 
ry ries in the same time increased from 
Fea 1,287 to 2,300 carloads. 

Transporting passengersand freight 
are not the only duties of a great rail- 
road system, and its obligations tothe 
public it serves are recognized 
by the L. & N. Railroad. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


















you can depend 
en are advertised 
in our classified 
columns. Read the 
classified section 


for bargains in 
good seeds, plants, in fact most anything 
needed on the farm. 
NOW is the time to buy your cot- 
ton seed, corn, and plants. You 
will find many good varieties offer- 
ed throughout our classified col- 
umns. 

OUR ADS ARE GUARANTEED 
RELIABLE 
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S Address Letters to UnceP tare of 


| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 
Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Olid Time is still a-flying, 
The self-same flower that blooms today 
Tomorrow may be dying. 
—From “Counsel to Girls,’ by Robert Herrick. 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 

A few nights ago a basketball team 
with which your uncle is connected 
walked off a gym floor undefeated cham- 
pions in two leagues—and of course he 
was very happy. But as we started 
downstairs to the dressing room a stran- 


— 











Fie Aver COMPRELL 


ger said to me, “That’s the cleanest bunch 
of boys I ever saw.” I was sure enough 
proud of that. We can’t always win, 
but we can always play clean; we can 
always be real sportsmen. That applies 
just as well in the game of life, too. 
You'll find me preaching good sports- 
manship in season and out. For the team 
that plays dirty I know of nothing that 
will get their “goat” quicker than to play 
just a little more sportsmanlike and a 
little bit harder than you were playing 
before. 

Now I just want you to listen to this: 
“I wish you would print your picture 
every week with your work as the others 
do, for I’m sure you look as well as they 
do, especially Uncle Bill and some of the 
others.—A_ Reader.” 


I think that young lady had a lot of 
nerve to compare me with Bill Casper, 
don’t you? I’d print my picture just to 
show you that I don't resemble in the 
least that old fellow, but then you might 
not believe it was I. Don’t you remem- 
ber how last summer there were so many 
different opinions as to what I looked 
like ? 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—‘“Some of the boys in our 
school are like the trees; as green this spring 
as they were last year at this time.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf—Scouts, if you have 
some grown-up whom you're trying to interest 
in the scout program, let us send him a copy 
of our PF Tribe handbook, “Along the Lone 
Scout Trail.” We'll be glad to do it. All you 
will need to do is to send us the man’s name 
and address, telling us that you want him to 
become your Adult Friend, Tribe Guide, scout- 
master, or whatever it may be. 

1 Ask You—Why does a dog turn round and 
round before he lies down? Going back to last 
week, a pound of lead and a pound of feathers 
weigh exactly the same. Neither is heavier 
than the other. 

Te Test Your Vocabulary—Think of a word 
and then see how many other words you can 
think of that have similar meanings, or de- 
scribe different degrees of the same meaning. 
For example, take the adjective “cruel.’”’ Other 
words having similar or related meanings are 
heartless, merciless, uncaring, brutal, pitiless, 
savage, inhuman, remorseless. 

Sincerely yours, 








OUT OF THE MAIL BOX | 








EAL 4-H club members are hustlers. 

You. can depend on that. They’re 
always doing things, and when one of 
them writes, you can expect to hear of 
something that that member or the local 
4-H club has been doing. Digging into 
his mail, Uncle P. F. first came across a 
letter from Miss Mary Julia Godfrey of 
Escambia County, Fla. And this is what 
sne wrote :— 

Saturday, March 9, all the 4-H club mem- 
bers of Escambia County were called to the 
courthouse to hear Miss Thursby, gardea and 
marketing specialist, and Miss Parker, from 
the Chilean Nitrate Company, speak. 


tol/ § 


A 


Miss Thursby spoke first. She told us 
many interesting things about gardening, 
marketing, and canning. She also told us 


about chayote, a kind of squash. Chayote is 
planted whole and must have something to 
climb on. It is planted in early spring and 
bears in the fall. It comes up from year to 
year and is a very attractive plant. 

Miss Parker told us all about the neces- 
sity for a cover crop and why ‘we should not 
burn off our land. She told us how to use 
complete fertilizer and then follow it with 
nitrate of soda. (Any other quickly available 
nitrogen fertilizer such as sulphate of am- 
monia or calcium nitrate may also be used.— 
Uncle P. F.) She also told us that the time 
to eat and can vegetables is when they are 
young, and not when they are old and woody, 
because they have more vitamines while 
young. 


That was a well written letter, Mary 
Julia. Now here's one from I. V. Yates 
of Cuilman County, Alabama. (I wonder 
if she is a girl. Yes, I see now, there's 





GEORGIA’S 1928 4-H COTTON CHAMPION 


He is seated in the center of the group and 


is Otho White. Gwinnett County 
is his home. Otho produced 3,250 pounds of 
seed cotton on one acre last year. In the pic- 
ture with the cotton champion are, seated, 
left to right: F. I. Sammon, president of the 
Lawrenceville Kiwanis Club; County Agent 
A. G. Robison. Standing in the back are T. 
L. Harris, county commissioner; J. A. Rich- 
ardson, secretary of the Kiwanis Club; 

H. H. Pharr, a former president of the Kiwanis 
Club. 


his name 


Miss before the initials.) Well, anyhow, 
Miss I. V. is finding club work worth 

while, for here is her letter :-— 

successful year in club 
organized in Septem- 


We have .closed a 
work. Our club was 
ber, 1927, with about 30 members. We took 
“food” for our study for the year. We learn- 
ed how to prepare many different kinds of 
food, and their relation to our bodies. We 
learned how to preserve our food for winter. 
We also had a lesson on breakfast, and serv- 
ing and setting a table. 

The lessons taught in club work are bene- 
ficial, not only to the members, but to all 
members of the family. 
carry out their 
in health, 


May our club members 
motto, “To make the best better,” 
heart, head, and hands in 1929. 


Saying that she is very interested in 
4-H clubs and that her club has been do- 
ing great work, Miss Irene Hudson of 
the White Plains 4-H Club, Calhoun 
County, Alabama, continues :—* 


In 1928 we took clothing, Unit 1, and were 
very successful. Six of our members had 
exhibits at the fair and everyone won some 
prize. All our prizes amounted to $15 in 
money and two ribbons. Weaver won $11 in 
clothing booth. 

We have reorganized our club and plan to 
do greater work in the year 1922. We still 
have Miss Sallye Hamilton as demonstration 
agent and we know we can get work done. 
We elected the following officers: president, 
Irene Hudson; vice-president, Isabelle Cobb; 
secretary-treasurer, Ruth Downey. We are 
trying to make the best better and to have 
a better 4-H club in Calhoun County. 


Miss Vera Yates, Cleburne 
Alabama, tells us of her last 
work :— 


County, 
year’s 


I sent my pig to the county fair and won 
first prize on it. I’m going to put the money 
in tee bank and add it to my savings ac- 
count. Club members, write more letters to 
The Progressive Farmer. I enjoy them. 


Just to show you that the column this 


‘week isn't entirely from girls we're going 






The Progressive Farmey” 


to close with the story of a father ang 
son banquet sent us sometime ago by Den. 
nis Sikes, Tattnall County, Georgia. As 
you may have guessed already, Dennis js 
a student in vocational agriculture. He 
relates the high points of the affair as 
follows :— 


A fathers’ and sons’ banquet was held on 
Friday night in the Cobbtown High Schoo} 


auditorium. About 75 visitors, fathers, and 
sons were present. This was the first ban. 
quet of its kind ever given in this com. 
munity. 


The banquet was much enjoyed by all pres. 
ent and we are looking forward to our next 
one this coming spring. 

And wishing continued success to all 
like banquets everywhere and a spring 
full of enjoyable rallies and short courses 
for. all 4-H club members we “sign off” 
for this time. 


| WHAT THE “PEACHES” DID | 


HE following is the information con- 

cerning promotion of club work in 
Georgia for 1928. In addition to these we 
have in the state 686 girls doing junior 
club work and 221 advanced club girls, 
These girls are not reported as having 
completed the work in the number below, 
but they carry their work on to comple- 
tion, 








Completing 
Enrolled Number Per cent 
DS PPeerer rT Ter 686 jae onl 
Pet DONE. i cciscs 5,171 1,944 37.7 
Second year ...... 1,944 1,230 63.2 
TRE POST 2.60000 1,022 617 60.3 
Fourth year ...... 404 308 70.€ 
Advanced 5, 6, 7... 221 
Totals for the four 
regular years .. 8,541 4,099 48 


LURLINE COLLIER, 
State Girls’ Club Agent. 


NINE-SQUARE WORD SQUARES 
| By CECIL E. HENKEL } 


l _ 


AlT 
VIA 
A|T 


LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLE 











O solve the puzzle, 
begin with the up- HH 
per left hand square 
find a three-letter word 
that means “pleasure,” EF 
and write it down in 
the three squares at 
the top. Continue 
crosswise and vertical- R 
ly until the word 
square is completed. 


Answers will appear 
next week. 


























Crosswise 
1, Pleasure. 
2. To employ. 
3. A fish trap. 
Vertical 


1. Enjoyment. 


2. Custom. 
3. Worn on head. 























P. S. How do you like “word squares”? 


Would you like to see them continued? Have 
you any suggestions as to how they might 
be made more interesting? Write Uncle P. F. 
your ideas, for if you want more of them he 
must be making his plans. 





WILLIE WILLIS | 


| By R. QUILLEN— Sapte, Wide | 
et 








“Pug wasn’t fighting me. He Of 
just showin’ me how the poor boy im the 
movie knocked out the rich one ta 
wanted his girl.” 

“Mama thought niy dog Hero bit me, 
but his mouth just slipped when I wos 
tryin’ to see if he had adenoids.” 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember that in 
every hatch there is the danger of 
some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
rhea in some form and other loose 
bowel and intestinal troubles. Don’t let 
a few chicks infect your entire flock. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. These letters prove it: 





Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 90, Water- 
loo, lowa, for their Walko Tablets for 
use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly re- 
liable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”"—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entire- 
ly at our risk—postage prepaid—so 
you can see for yourself what a won- 
der-working remedy it is when used 
in the drinking water for baby chicks. 
So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will reduce your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking wa- 
ter and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Pioneer 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 


back of our guarantee. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 98, 


Waterloo, lowa 








| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


| Editor, Health Department 








Clean Well Water | 


E ARE now living in a new era, 
and the old oaken bucket of song | 
and story’ should hang, but not in the | 
well. 


Before we learned that communi- 
cable diseases were 
transmitted from 
person to person by 
direct or indirect 
contact, the old well 
bucket, except for 
aesthetic reasons, 
was thought to be 
good enough, and 
harmless to drink 
from. It was used 
by father, mother, and all the children 
and the hired man. The laborer, fresh 
from cleaning out stables or the toilet, 
came and drew water at the well; the 
wet rope passing through his hands 
washed them off and the water carried 
the filth from his hands right back into 
the well. 

Then driven pumps became rather pop- 
ular, an improvement on the open well 
in many respects. 


In our present light and knowledge of 
a good safe supply of water for the coun- 
try home, digging wells and _ sinking 
pumps has become what might be termed 
a sanitary art. There are many types of 
wells and pumps, and the best type suited 
to one’s particular use and the amount of 
money one wishes to spend will govern in 
this particular. There are, however, cer- 
tain rules to be observed in all cases. 

1. Get Needed Information.—Before 
deciding on type of the well or its loca- 
tion, write to your State Health Depart- 
ment for literature on home water sup- 
ply. If you are undecided about the 
safety of your present water supply, write 





your county health officer look it over. 
2. Seek a Safe Location and Keep 
It Safe—A safe well in the long run 
is the cheapest. Safety should be the 
first consideration, and not the last. The 
safety of a well or pump depends upon 
its protection from all forms of pollu- 
tion, both that which enters from the 
surface and that which seeps through. 
Of all materials that seep into wells, 
those from cesspools and privies are the 
most dangerous. In most localities, if 
the well is at a sufficient distance, say 
300 or 400 feet, from privy or cesspool, 
hog pens, stables, and lots, and the earth 
does not slope down in the direction of 
the well, then the ground, acting as a 
filter, takes care of the danger very well. 
In a limestone country, however, where 
cracks in the rocks run considerable dis- 
tances, a great amount of care must be 
taken to locate the well so as to prevent 
pollution. Some of these cracks have 
been known to be a mile long. The lo- 
cation of each well is a problem of itself. 
3. Make Top Water-Tight.—One of 
the greatest sources of pollution of farm 
wells is the entrance of filth at the top. 
Another is a poor, leaky curb. The curb 
should never be made of, wood. The well 
or pump should be banked up in such a 
manner that all water spilled around the 
well will run quickly away from the well, 
and not toward it. 
Drinking water is so vitally important 
to the life and health of the human fam- 
ily and, in fact, to the entire anima! 
kingdom, that too great care cannot be 
exercised in providing a supply that is 
clean, safe, and abundant. 


A Correction 
i” A recent article on pellagra a period 
made us say, “Beans and milk would 
often bring on pellagra.” The correct 
sentence is: “A diet that did not have a 
good proportion of lean meat, beans, and 
milk would often bring on pellagra.” 
One small dot made us say the very oppo- 
site of what we intended to say. One 
small germ, invisible to the naked eye, 
may make the difference between health 





for literature as directed above, or have | 
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Ira C. Marshall, Dola, Ohio, for 4th tive year declared Corn 

King of the World. Photo shows him putting out Chilean Nitrate 

for his 1928 crop which made the never-equalled yield of 176.22 
bu. per acre on 10 acres. 
















Great share of credit, he says, 
goes to Chilean Nitrate 







HILE Ira C. Marshall is not a southern 

farmer, his corn growing exploits are so re- 
markable that southern corn growers, as well as 
those in the north, are interested in the secret of his 
success, 










Marshall says there is no secret about his amaz- 
ing crops. He began using Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
four years ago. That year he made 160 bu. per acre. 
In 1926 he made 168 bu. per acre. In 1927, a wet, bad 
season, he made 157.77 bu. per acre. Last year came 
the greatest crop of all, 176.22 bu. per acre on 10 
acres. Each of these unparalleled records was mea- 
sured in shelled corn and attested by Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
















“T attribute this achievement to the nitrogen carrier 
I used in my fertilizer—Chilean Nitrate of Soda—the 
only natural form of nitrogen fertilizer in the world.” 

IRA C. MARSHALL. 

(NOTE—for 4 years with Chilean Nitrate, Mar- 
shall’s average yield per acre was 165.49 bu. per 
acre) an increase of 64.9 bu. per acre over a 3 year 
average without Chilean Nitrate. 


















Chilean Nitrate will make bigger yields per acre 
for you. Every corn champion in the south used 
it last year. 


FREE Fertilizer Book 


Our new 44-page illustrated book, ““How to Use Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda’’, tells how to fertilize Corn and all 
other crops. It is free. Ask for Book No. 1 or tear out 
this ad and mail it with your name and address written 
on the margin. 


, Chilean | 
itrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bidg., Orlando, Fila. 
In replying, please refer to Ad No, O-35 
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“IT’S SODA NOT LUCK” 





and disease. 
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EIFEL-ELssH, PLERENCH KIT 
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With each Kit a 64-page Manual clont Ox anics 

A GUARANTEED SUPER-QUALITY PRODUCT (©'29 J.E.) 
“It's a Life Saver on the Farm—the One Right Remedy 
for All Farm Tool Problems. Saves many times its low 
cost in the 4 weeks’ Free Trial!’ 





A GREAT SPRING AND SUMMER MONEY-MAKER 
foe PlieRench Fact’y Repr’»—Full or Part Time. Amaz- 
ing PileRench Demonstr'n selis at sight—makes §75. to 
$200 weekly all year ‘round, 


Mail Valuable Coupon Above NOW 
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on a good farm can be found 


A J O by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 





as foreman or active worker 





How Many 
Will You Need? 


Read the display and classified ads in 
this issue and see what the poultry- 
men have to offer. You will find most 
any breed you are looking for adver- 
tised in this issue: Place your order 
NOW for present or future delivery. 


Progressive Farmer advertisers are 
guaranteed reliable. You need have 
no hesitancy in ordering from ads in 
our paper. We assure you of a fair 
and square deal. 





Uncle Fred’s Column 
G. F. HUNNICUTT 


A Visit to Forsyth County 
SPENT March 25 and 26 at Cum- 
ming, Georgia, the county seat of For- 

syth. I always like to go to Forsyth 
County because it’is our white man’s 
county, and is filled 
with small farmers, 
and I can see a 
steady improvement 
from year to year. 

The farmers of 
Forsyth made jround 
10,000 bales of cot- 
ton in 1928. ‘They 
are short on grain, 
winter cover crops, 
and livestock. I am 
glad to say that the interest in good Jer- 
sey cows is developing very fast. I was 
talking to Prof. P. L. Elkins, the agricul- 
tural teacher in the high school, and he 
has a large class of young boys who have 
become deeply interested in livestock. He 
carried this class to the A. & M. school 
at Monroe, Georgia, on the 25th, to give 
them lessons in livestock judging. This 
will create more interest in good cows 
and hogs. 

I had an opportunity to go out to see 
Dr. Marcus Mashburn’s farm near town. 
He has set the farmers a good example 
by his method of farming. He sows one- 
half of his land each year and he showed 
me 40 acres of very fine oats. Dr. Mash- 
burn is also interested in pecans and has 
40 acres set to the celebrated Stewart and 
Schley varieties. 

The farmers of Forsyth should get 
other money crops to supplement cotton. 
They now grow a large quantity of sweet 
potatoes, and this is a good cash crop. I 
saw the farmers coming to the large po- 
tato curing house to get their seed pota- 
toes that had been stored for safe keep- 
ing, and the man in charge told me that 
they had 3,600 bushels in the house. 

The poultry industry is a big thing for 
the farmers of the county, and the ped- 
dling wagons go over the county and car- 
ry the eggs and chickens to Atlanta each 
week. What the county most needs is to 
establish a milk or sour cream route to 
Atlanta. This will come when the farm- 
ers get enough good cows. They are do- 
ing well in Forsyth County, but the farm- 
ers need to study their business and strive 
to improve from year to year. 


G. F. HUNNICUTT 


Rapid Development of the Dairy 
Industry in Monroe County 
WENT from Forsyth County down to 
Forsyth, Georgia, the county seat of 

Monroe. This county has been hard hit 

by the boll weevil and the farmers have 

turned to dairying to help them out. I 

knew that the dairy industry had a good 

start in the county, but they have made a 

most rapid development, and especially so 

within the past year. 

I learned many things of special inter- 
est on this trip. For instance, I heard 
someone say that the Lion’s Club enter- 
tained 42 dairymen at luncheon on Friday, 
March 22. I told my informant that I 
did not know that Monroe County had 
this number of dairymen, and he said, 
“We have 57.” They have four milk 
trucks that go to Griffin and Atlanta, and 
they ship sour cream to Moultrie and 
Dublin. 

I had the opportunity to gather three 
striking instances that should be of inter- 
est to every reader. First, I was at the 
farm of my friend, T. G. Scott, who is 
milking 36 cows and selling three cans of 
sweet cream a day. He said, “The dairy 
saved me last year.” And the chief rea- 
was that he fed his cows on feed 
grown on the farm. He has-alfalfa and 
a silo; besides he grinds up whole ear 
corn and then exchanges cotton seed for 
cottonseed meal, and is not buying one 
dollar’s worth of feed. So his monthly 


son 


milk check simply reimburses him for 
homegrown feed and the labor. This is 
the way that every Georgia dairy should 
be run. 

Then second, I went to see A. P, En- 
siger. He said: “I now have 100 head of 
Jerseys, cows and heifers. I am milking 
40 head, but I am not goiyg to stop until 
I have 100 milkers, and ¥ am going to 
grow the major portion of my feed. The 
past year I planted 100 acres to bottom 
corn and the excessive rains ruined it all. 
This year I'll take no chances. I am go- 
ing to plant 100 acres on the bottom land 
and then 100 acres of upland, so that I 
will be sure to have enough corn for 
silage and to grind up.” I like this kind 
of planning; it will certainly win success. 

Last, I went out to see the new brick 
dairy barn recently constructed by W. H 
Newton. Mr. Newton and his brother 
own 700 acres of land near town, and they 
decided not to stand idly by and see this 
land prove an unprofitable investment, so 
they are turning it into a high class mod- 
ern dairy farm. The plans for this barn 
were furnished by one of the stanchion 
and dairy equipment companies, and the 
barn contains their full equipment. It was 
a great pleasure to me to see this barn so 
substantial, sanitary, and conveniently 
constructed. “We are going into the busi- 
ness to stay,” said Mr. Newton. They 
have 40 stanchions and are now milking 
26 high class registered Jersey cows, and 
have enough two-year-old heifers coming 
in to fill the barn soon. They are pre- 
paring to sow 40 acres to alfalfa and 
plant 100 acres in corn, then have ample 
lands in pasture for grazing. 

Such examples as these three I have 
mentioned will bring Monroe County to 
the front, and insure a return of agricul- 
tural prosperity for the whole county. I 
learned that two farmers up in the Blunt 
District have established good Hereford 
herds and will raise beef cattle. This is 
another move in the right direction. Mon- 
roe County is well adapted to the live- 
stock business. The soil is red clay and 
chocolate, and will grow all the clovers 
and pasture grasses to perfection. In no 
section does Bermuda grass thrive any 
better. Any man interested in livestock 
will find cheap lands and a splendid op- 
portunity down in old Monroe County. 


SWEET POTATO PLANT | 
| GROWERS ORGANIZE 


Remanes — ——— 
A ~GROU P of ‘certified potato plant 

growers of Appling County, Geor- 
gia, have organized a codperative plant 
selling agency, where they will assemble 
their plants this season for packing and 
shipping. 

The board of directors consists of J. 
J. Brown, ex-commissioner of agricul- 
ture; D. N. Stafford, vice-president Bax- 
ley State Bank; W. M. Bullard, of the 
Baxley Brokerage Company; F. M. Bul- 
lard, of Bullard Bros.’ Plant Farm; 
James Branch, a plant grower; L. 
Altman, and J. D. Igou, who are 
dealing in plants. 

The plant exchange will cater to large 
orders, but at the same time will handle 
any item regardless of its size, making 
direct to consumer shipments by any 
method desired and in such pack as the 
trade requires. This includes service to 
brokers as well. 

The supply of seed stock for bedding 
is conservatively estimated to be de- 
cidedly short of the normal season, prob- 
ably 40 per cent short. Those best ac- 
quainted with general conditions feel that 
this will be a constant high price season. 





also 


Four plant shows will be held during 
the season. The business men of Baxley 
have contributed substantially to this 
cause, and it is thought that a wonderful 
lot of quality plants will be assembled. 

; L. C. WALKER. 
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“I want the genuine 
SCOVIL HOE” 


The best farmers of the South demanded 
the Scovil hoe before the civil war, and they 
still demand it, because it means money in 
their pockets—you can chop more cotton and 
other farm crops with it, chop them easier, 
better and faster; and it will outwear several 
ordinary hoes. Made of specially treated steel; 
six sizes; handle quickly replaced. A good file 
keeps it sharp;lasts several seasons, Every 
hoeinspected,tested,uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 


For 85 years D. & H. Scovil 
have made nothing else. 
Sold by all good hardware and supply stores. 
D. & H. SCOVIL, Inc. 


Higganum, Conn. 





Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 
Poison, K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R=O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





Write for our 
Free Oatalog! Shows you howyou 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest 

Basket Factory in the Country, 


Mew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany, Iné, 


AGENT Sittnavra bata 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 

Perfumes, Toflet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Me 








WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


rm begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 & 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv¥- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most b 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO.) 


Dept. D-18PGF, MEMPHIS, T: 
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C Sharples Bldg., Chicage 


ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 


ee 
. @ steel roo or your 
CAN'T BUR buiidings. Now while 


prices are lower than ever before. 
CORRUGATED Make your buildings safe from fire, 
Gem Kor a steel roof just can’t catch fire. 
$3.57 Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
Baie insurance. Easy to nail on and adds 
to the looks and value of your place. 

We sejl this roofing direct to you 
and you keep in your ewn pocket 
the profit ethers would get. Whether 
you buy ome square or 1,000 squares 
you get the same low wholesale 
factory price. 

Over 132,212 experienced § car- 
ad owners have 
saved 50c to $1.00 per square—and 
got better roofing—by buying their 
roofing direct from our Big Roofing 


Factories. 
Fee sawpues |" sight Paia. Prices 
re ces 

SAMPLES and Big Free Samples 
—see the low freight paid prices and 
the fine quality roofing and see how 
the roofing locks together so all 
nail heads are covered. Address. 
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} seNnT FREE. 
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y) FIRS NAIL ON?) 











: 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co/ 
Dept. P-5, Savannah, Ga. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. _ Direct From Factory 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
BUILDING BOOK, 


TO cocccccovecccceccecceseceescsapereccocccceece 
Pest Oss cccvcccccevcccccsccccccccccecesvceoce 
RB. Brcccescespres GRsovcccsceetescensséces 














$100 


For Your Church 


Would you like to have $100 for your 
church? We know you would. Every 
church could use $100 for new hymnals, 
new furniture, or any of the many ex- 
penses that churches have. Here is 
a plan by which you can easily earn 
$100 OR MORE for your church IN 
A FEW WEEKS! 


Write Today! 
For THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S 
easy money-making plan for your 


church. 
USE COUPON BELOW 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Dallas, Texas 


Please send details of your money- 
making te 



























by writing today for the 
most attractive offer we 
have ever made. From 
the very low factory 
Prices, we can now 
show you how to save 
an additional $35 to $46 
Y ordering at once. 


The Genuine 


piteemed as the world’s best- 
own Separator, is now with- 
—~ easy reach of everyone 
has cream to separate. No 
te wash. Suspended bowl, 
Self-balancing. Ball bearings, 
Casiest to turn. Hip-Low tank, 
*asiest to fill. Skims to the 
trace. American made. 


Sensational Trade-in-Offer 
Easy Terms 30 Days’ Trial 
Sharples Separator Co. 
Dept.Gs4, West Chester, Pa. 





CORN PAY IN THE SOUTH? 
———— 





URING the past several years cer- 

tain fungicides have been advertised 
for treating seed corn. These have been 
tested by several experiment stations and 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The results of these tests do 
not agree, as some show a decided profit, 
while others do not show any. It is gen- 
erally. accepted that the dust fungicides 
containing mercury are the ones best 
adapted to farm use and are least likely 
to injure the seed. 

The Iowa Station (Iowa Exp. Sta. Cir. 
No. 1080) found that by treating the seed 
with these dust fungicides the yield on 
the average was increased about 5 bushels, 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture (Cir. No. 34) found that the 
average yield of corn was increased 2 to 
5 bushels by treatment with the dusts. 
They found that some varieties were in- 
creased while others were not. Some va- 
rieties were increased very little on some 
soils under certain field conditions, and 
considerably on other under dii- 
ferent field conditions. 


The United States Department of Ag- 


soils 


riculture Jnl. Agr. Res. Vol. 36, No. 
3), working with sweet corn, found an 
increase of yield varying from 10 per 


cent in some cases to 126 per cent in 
others. It seems that the yield of sweet 
corn is increased to a larger extent than 
that of dent corn. 

Tn the South the Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station (Miss. Exp. Sta. Cir. No, 
81) found no benefit from treating the 
seed of dent corn. 

The Alabama Experiment Station ran 
a test in 1928, the results of which 
are reported in this article. These re- 
sults should not be considered as final, 
since they are for one year only. Farm- 
ers are very much interested in the use 
of these dusts, and for this reason these 
results are published now. 

The test was made with an average 
seed corn sample that a farmer ‘would 
plant, and does not represent any par- 
ticular selected variety. The sample was 
divided in two equal parts. One part was 
treated with a dust fungicide, the other 
was untreated. Twenty-two rows of corn 
were planted from these seed by alter- 
nately planting a row of treated and one 
of untreated seed. The rows were four 
feet apart and hills in checks three feet 
apart. Six kernels were planted in each 
hill. The rows were 67 hills long. When 
the corn was up and growing well, the 
germination per cent for each row was 
figured and the corn thinned to two 
stalks per hill. When the corn was 
hardening, the percentage of stalks that 
had broken over was figured for each 
treatment. The corn was_ harvested 
when ripe and shucked. The rotten corn 
and good corn on each row was weighed. 
The results were averaged and calculated 
on an acre basis. 


The following table shows the average 
results :— 


Per cent Yield—Bu. per acre 
Per cent broken Rotten Good 
germination stalks corn corn Total 
Treated .... 81.4 41.9 1.0 37.2 38.2 


Untreated .. 81.4 41.1 1.3 361 937.4 
From this table it is seen that on this 
soil, with these seed and under the con- 
ditions prevailing, the treatment did not 
increase the yield or the germination; 
neither did it prevent stalks from break- 
ing over or corn from rotting. A farmer 
should be sure he has the diseases present 
in his seed corn before he attempts to 
use these treatments. It seems that in 
the South the diseases controlled by this 
treatment are either not present or the 
treatment is not effective. At least it 
has not proved to be profitable in the 
tests conducted up to the present date. 
D. G. STURKIE, 
Assistant Professor of Agronomy, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 


RATED cheese on creamed vegeta- 
ble soups or on salads adds valu- 





able nutrients and variety to the diet. 


| WILL TREATMENT OF SEED }| 














Amessa e 


Brood Sows who 
farrow in April 





ON’T be the kind of a brood sow who wastes all 

summer raising three or four pigs, when the right 

kind of feed will give you the bone, muscle and blood to 
grow a big litter of strong, healthy pigs. 


Some folks think that anything is good enough for a pig 
to eat, but when they skimp on cheap or improperly 
mixed feed they only fool themselves in the end by get- 
ting less pork and taking a longer time to get it. 


We learned through years of experience and experiments 
on the Larro Research Farm just what hogs need and in 
the big Larro mill we follow that formula exactly, using 


only the highest grade of ingredients that can be bought. 


Larro Hog Feed will not only condition you for farrow- 
ing time, but after your pigs are weaned Larro Hog Feed 
and corn, fed according to directions in each sack will grow 
them cheaper and better than any other feed you can get. 


You know what Larro Dairy Feed and Larro Poultry Feed 
have done for your barnyard neighbors. Give your litter 
a chance, too. 





HOG FEED 


-THE LARROWE 
MILLING CO. 
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DEALERS.— Ev- 
ery pair of Blue 
Bulckle OverAlls 
for Boys wins ‘hree 
customers—the 
boy, his mother 
and his father. 
They're ‘Made 
Good to Make 
Good.”’ Order from 
your jobber. 





Turn ’Em Loose! 


| Blue Buckle OverAll Co,/nc. Lynchburg, Va. 


> 


Blue Buckle OverAlls for 
Boys are a match for all the 
punishment that “reg’lar fel- 
lers” give their garments. 
Tree-climbing, briar-defying 
OverAlls that are not afraid 
of a wash-tub—that can be 
outgrown but not outworn. 
Every pair is guaranteed. 
Look for the guarantee in the 
pocket. 

If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us direct. 





Blue Buckle Features! 


Wide 
Suspenders. 
Brass Buckles, But- 
tons and Loops. Im- 
proved Safety Watch 
and Pencil Pocket, 
Match Pocket. Heavy 
Bar Tacked at all 
Strain Points. All 
Felling Triple-stitch- 
ed. Extra big High- 
cut 3ib, Front and 
Back Bands, Four 
Rows Stitching. 
Deep, Heavy Drill 
Swinging Pockets, 
Extra Big Legs. Big 
Roomy Bottoms, 


Blue Buckle 


Guaranteed OverAlls 


non - curling 
Heavy 


uP 
ACT, 
‘Sivan s, 
On Oum Des pause 
*Pansg ** wit, 























ry these Bright, Clean 
Lubaloy .22 Cartridges 





They won't rust your gun! 





It takes only a few shots with Western Lubaloy .22's to find out that 
they're the best shooting cartridges you can buy! The world’s record of , 
3,1 46 consecutive bull’s-eyes was made with them by Lester Jeffrey of Fresno, 
Cal. There’s nothing like them for killing pests. They shoot with the 
accuracy of Western's famous Lubaloy big game cartridges. Lubaloy smoke- 
less .22's are coated with bright, shining Lubaloy (lubricating alloy), an 
important new feature that does away with gummy grease! They look 
like “Bullets of Gold,” yet cost no more than ordinary lead-bullet .22's, 


3,146 
Bull’s-eyes Without 
Miss! 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY), 


Keep You and Your Gun Clean! 


No grease to soil your hinds and pockets. Lint and 
grit won't stick to them and get into your gun. And 
they won't rust your gun! Cleaning is unnecessary! 


Shoot Western's long-range Super-X shells in your shotgun. 
They pull down ducks, geese, crows and hawks that other 
loads can't reach. Try the Western Xpert shell for all-round 
shooting . .. There’s a dealer near you who sells Westrern— 
World's Champion Ammunition. Write for literature. Western 
Cartridge Company, 445 Hunter Avenue, East Alton, Illinois. 


Coated 22>; 





PICKIN <=» 


COWS NOT AT HOME 
Voice over phone: “Is Mike Howe there?” 
“What do you think this is, the stock 
yards?”"—The Country Item. 


HEALTH NOTE 
“Hey, don’t spit on the floor!” 
“What's matter? Floor leak?”—The 
try Item. 


SMALL TOWN? OR PEAVINE CORNERS? 


A Negro employee of the express company 
approached his boss with the query: 

“Boss, what we gwine to do “bout dat 
billy goat? He done et up where he gwine.” 
—Better Crops. 


Poul- 


GOOD IDEA 


Upon the asylum roof a few repairs were 
being carried out by a local builder who had 
asked for someone to assist him in a little 
job. 

All went well until lunch time, when, as 
the clock struck one, the builder’s assistant 
clutched him round the neck and, giving a 
terrible laugh, said: 

“Come on, let’s jump off.” 

The builder was frightened out of his life, 
but suddenly he had an inspiration. 

“Oh, rats,” he replied. “Anybody could do 
that. Come down and let’s jump up.”—The 
Illinois Farmer. 


LINE FORMS TO THE RIGHT 


Mother—“Daughter, is that young man of 
yours getting serious?” 

Daughter—“I think he is, mother. When he 
first called, he sat all evening with a postcard 
album on his knees. Next time he took the 
French poodle on his lap, and last night little 
brother sat on his knee. I’m hoping it will 
soon be my _ turn.”’—Northwestern Poultry 
Journal. 


SHE WAS JUST WAITING BEFORE DOING 
ANYTHING MUCH FOR HIM 


“Have you given him anything or done any- 
thing to relieve him?” asked the young doc- 
tor, who had fared far into the backwoods 
to see a patient in the dead of a stormy night. 

“Well, no, doc—that is to say, nothin’ to 
speak of,’’ said the wife of the patient. “I 
had him soak his feet in almost b’il’n water 
with a lot of mustard in it, an’ I clapped a 
red-hot plaster on his back, an’ another one 
on his chist, an’ I’ve put a couple of blisters 
I had in the house under his arms, an’ a bag 
o’ cracked ice on the back of his neck, an’ 
had him drink a pint o’ ginger tea jes’ as hot 
as he could swaller it, an’ I follered that with 
some yarb bitters one of the neighbors sent 
over, an’ I had him take five or six pills out 
of a box I got one day from a man that come 
along with medicine to sell, an’ he’s had three 
or four spoons o’ Quakem’s pain-killer an’ 
one o’ these sidelitz powders, but I didn’t 
feel like as if I ort to give him much o’ any- 
thing, or try to do much for him, until you 
come an’ see what you think ailed him.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY Copyright, 1929, by 
Be 


ll Syndicate, Inc. | 
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EF You TRIES To Do 
GooD ALL DE TIME, 
DEN Yo’ BEIN’ GooD, 
HIT GWINE TAKE KEER 
IT-SEF I! 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Ole ’oman paid so much fuh dat new 
table-cloth, we ain’ had sca-cely ’nough 





t’eat on it fuh de las’ mont’!! 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Progressive Farmer 


Champion X—For Model 
T Fords—packed in the 
Red Box—60c. Cham- 
pions—for all other cars, 
including Model A Ford, 
and trucks, tractors and 
stationary engines—75c. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


Promote Efficiency 
on the Farm 


RESENT day, advanced 

farming methods involve a 
speeding up of all work through 
mechanical aids. Trucks, trac- 
tors, and a great variety of 
engine-driven farm equipment, 
together with the farmer’s per- 
sonal car, give the farm a new 
and revolutionary efficiency. 


And efficiency on the farm is a 
vital factor to the successful 
farmer. 


Wherever and whenever there is 
a hard task to be done by en- 
gine - driven farm equipment 
these new improved Champions 
meet every need for sustained 
power and dependability. 


The exclusive sillimanite in- 
sulator with a remarkable new 
glaze is practically impervious 
to carbon and oily deposits. 
Special analysis electrodes have 
been greatly improved to resist 
pittingand burning and through 
intrinsic design insure a maxi- 
mum spark and a fixed spark 
gap under all operating condi- 
tions. 


You can be sure of superior per- 
formance and service with the 
new improved Champions. But 
to secure the best results from 
your engine be sure it is equip- 
ped with the proper type. There 
is a correctly designed Cham- 
pion for every type and kind of 
engine, and for every operating 
condition. Consult your deal- 
er’s chart which shows which 
Champion should be installed 
in your engine for best results. 


Remember — it is a genuine 
economy to install new Cham- 
pions once a year, thereby pro 
moting year-’round efficiency om 
the farm. . 


Champion 
SPARK PLUGS 
WINDSOR, ONT: 
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Poultry Records That Talk 


Montgomery County Farmers Find Their Hens Pay Well 


By G. A. TROLLOPE 


Poultry Specialist, Alabama Extension Service 


MOST interesting set of poultry rec- 

ords was kepton 14 farms in Mont- 
gomery County last year. These farm flocks 
were designated as demonstrations by 
Mrs. Mamie C. Thorington, home demon- 
stration agent, and all were encouraged 
and assisted in employing the best known 
methods for housing, feeding, and gen- 
eral management. Many of these flock 
owners had had little or no previous ex- 
perience in poultry raising and the man- 
agement and care of the flock was inci- 
dental to the general work on their farms. 


Over $2.50 Per Hen Net 


HE 14 flocks represented a total of 
4,993 laying hens, an average of 356 

hens to the farm. The smallest consisted 
of 63 hens and the largest had 1,040 hens. 

The average hen laid 166 eggs during 
the year and altogether 69,129 dozen eggs 
were produced. It may be easier to really 
understand how industrious these 14 flocks 
were when it is realized that they laid 
2,304 30-dozen cases of eggs, or enough 
to make five full carloads of eggs. 

It required 38 pounds of scratch grain 
and 39 pounds of laying mash, or a total 
of 77 pounds of feed per hen for the year. 
Altogether the total cost of feed amount- 
ed to $12,963.91, which means that the 
average hen ate $2.59 worth of feed. In 
addition to the grain and mash, other 
feeds such as milk, green feed, etc., valued 
at $757.10 were used. 


The eggs were sold on the local market 
and averaged 37 cents a dozen throughout 
the year. Each dozen eggs produced re- 
quired 19 cents worth of feed. At an av- 
erage selling price of 37 cents a dozen 
the entire number of eggs laid during the 
year was worth $25,630.28. The return 
per hen after deducting feed costs was 
$2.54. Since feed costs represent the larg- 
est single item of expense in poultry rais- 
ing it is clearly shown that these flocks 
operated at a considerable profit. Income 
from sale of poultry meat, day-old chicks, 
and breeding stock is not included in these 
figures. If the actual value of the poultry 
manure were calculated it would add con- 
siderably to the total income. 

All of these poultrymen are making 
plans to enlarge their flocks and improve 
upon their previous year’s success by re- 
Placing last year’s birds with better bred 
pullets and employing good practices. Bet- 
ter poultry houses are being built, green 
teed is raised the year round, and much 
attention is given to preventing disease 
by using proved sanitary methods. 

The highest yearly egg production per 
hen was 198 eggs on one farm and the 
lowest 103 eggs. That high egg’ produc- 
tion is the surest source of a good in- 
come from poultry is definitely shown by 
these flock records. Egg production 
should be the first objective on every farm. 
Market poultry is a necessary by-product. 


Poultry an Important Source of 
Farm Income 


ACOORDING to a recently published 
Teport of F. W. Gist, agricultural 
Statistician for the state of Alabama, 
Eggs and poultry furnish the second 
ighest amount of cash to the Alabama 
farmer.” In 1927 the value of eggs and 
Poultry Produced in the state was $22,793,- 
Fifty-three per cent of this amount, 
or $12,080,000 worth of poultry and eggs, 
Was sold and this amount constituted 6.8 
“ cent of the total cash income from the 
3 leading farm crops of the state. 
Montgomery County is well suited to 
hd raising. Local markets are good 
“aad adequate transportation- makes other 
uming centers readily available. When 


egg prices are low in the spring several 
hatcheries use large numbers of eggs and 
poultrymen can place the surplus in cold 
storage. A simple yet practical plan of 
storing eggs codperatively has been work- 
ed out by the Alabama Farm Bureau and 
the Auburn Extension Service. As an in- 
dication of the increased interest in poul- 
try raising in the county there are 20 
poultry demonstrations selected and op- 
erating under the supervision of Mrs. 
Thorington, home agent, and L. A. Ed- 
monson, county agent, this year compared 
with 14 a year ago. 

SUMMARY REPORT OF DEMONSTRATION 

POULTRY FLOCKS IN MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY, ALABAMA (14 FLOCKS) 


Average number birds per flock...... 356 
Total number birds in 14 flocks 4,993 
Total number dozens of eggs laid.... 69,129 
Average number eggs per hen ...... 166 


Total feed cost ......... dauéubenenbbues $12,963.91 


Pounds of grain per bird .........++.+. 38 
Pounds of mash per bird ..........+. 39 
Feed cost per dozen €ggs ......seeees $0.19 
Pood coat Per Biss ccccccccsccscesccecs 2.59 
Average sale price of eggs .......... .37 
Value of eggs produced .............. 25,630.28 
Return above feed cost per bird...... 2.54 





| CELLAR ADVICE | 


‘| AM digging a cellar in red clay 10 
by 12 and 8 feet deep and plan to 
concrete it sides and bottom, with a flat 
concrete roof ona level with the ground. 
Would this cellar get sufficient ventila- 
tion by having two vents in the roof and 
one in the door? The cellar being complete- 
ly in the ground with no building over 
it, there would be no windows and my 
plan is to light it with electricity. Do you 
think my plan would make a satisfactory 
cellar or can you suggest a better arrange- 
ment, especially for the ventilation?” 
(Answered by I. W. Dickerson.) 

Your plan of digging your cellar 10 by 
12 and 8 feet deep in red clay with con- 
crete sides and bottom and with a flat 
concrete roof level with the ‘ground will 
make a very satisfactory cellar, one which 
will be cool in summer and safe against 
lightning and tornadoes. The one draw- 
back will be the matter of drainage, as 
is will be almost impossible to keep it dry 
unless you can secure a tile drain with a 
good outlet; and even then you may have 
trouble in case of very hard rains. In 
most cases it will be found far easier to 
keep the cellar dry and just as good in 
other ways to build it partly above ground 
and then bank the dirt around and over it. 

If your idea is to plaster onto the clay 
walls, would say that this can be done by 
stretching heavy galvanized wire fencing 
and fastening against the clay walls, then 
giving it three or four heavy coats of 
rich cement mortar. It will probably be 
just as cheap, however, to make the walls 
of reinforced concrete about six inches 
thick or to lay up a wall of concrete 
blocks with cement mortar.’ Directions 
for making flat roofs with earth fill for 
tanks and cellars can be found in free 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1480, Small Concrete 
Work on the Farm, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., or from free 
bulletins put out by the Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, III. 

An opening or two in the roof of the 
cellar with one or two in the door will 
not give very much circulation of air 
when there is no one in the cellar, but will 
let out considerable dampness and will 
give plenty of ventilation whenever the 
cellar is used as a storm refuge. If the 
openings in the roof are fitted with flues 
extending up 8 or 10 feet, the circulation 
will be a little more positive; but for 
really positive circulation I would sug- 
gest a small electric fan or a lighted elec- 
tric bulb in one of the flues. 
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YOUR PROFIT depends on INCOME 
per cow OVER feed cost 


Herd Improvement Associations in North and South Disclosé 
Amazing PROFITS When Boarder Cows Are Kicked 
Out and Producers Properly Fed. 


$101.27 Profit Per Cow OVER FEED COSTS, 1927 Average 
of Record Herd Improvement Associations. 


Cottonseed Meal Fed with Home-Grown Grains Lowers Feed 
Costs and Gives Maximum Production Per Cow. ‘ 


It’s not the number of cows but 
individual production per cow that 
counts. Herd Improvement Asso- 
ciations have proven that a few 
good cows, properly fed, will make 
considerably more profit than a 








| ry eg herd 

ee Til of ‘“‘just 

{ ? a aM cows.” 
Mien Low pro- 
TiS ducing cows 


drag down 
the average 
of your 
herd. They increase the cost of 
feed and narrow the profit over 
the cost of production. Then why 
keep slackers on your pay roll? 
Cull the boarder cow now. 


Board up the Stalls of 
the “Star Boarders” 


Increase Your Per Cow Production 
by This Method 


Thousands of farmers and dairy- 
men all over the U. S. A. are get- 
ting larger PROFITS from their 
selected cows by feeding their 
home-grown grains bal- 
anced with COTTON- 
SEED MEAL. Such a 
ration cuts feed costs 


SIGN and MAIL 





Educational Service Department 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 

Please send me your booklet, “Profitable Milk 
Production,” without cost to me. 


by making every pound of the 
grain you raise pay a profit. 


COTTONSEED MEAL ' provides 
more digestible protein per dollar 
invested than any other concen- 
trate. The Educational Service 
has prepared folders and bulletins 
that give you tried and proven 
rations for feeding all classes of 
livestock for EXTRA PROFIT. 


This Information Is FREE 


Field Serv- 
ice Men are 
constantly 
visiting 
farmers, 
feeders, 
dairymen. 
The infor- 
mation contained in these folders 
is based on actual experience. Get 
the benefit of this service for the 
improvement of YOUR profits. 
Sign and mail the coupon below. 

These folders are 

FREE. Take advantage 

of this opportunity 





A Slacker Cow is like a 
Lazy Farm Hand 


CQL sow 


ed 


Meal This Coupon Now! 





GP-T 











Name 
Town 
You should 
have this County 


State 











Special Factory Offer 


We want men to test this shoe. We 
pay you $2 for trying out a pair of 
w the famous Goodyear welt, guaran- 












teed for-absolute waterproof, eight 
months’ service. Army and Police 
Shoe, mode of dark brown water- 
proof Elkskin leather. Factory 
price of this shoe $4.97. You pay 
only $2.97 plus postage, or you 
can send only $2.97. One pair hose includedsF REE. 


MERVIN WINEHOLT CO., Box H-25, Woodbine, Pa. 





New Models now ready for delivery ¥ 
direct from our factory. As ishin, pri 


tonish 
and t bu 1 t ° 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to thie sod exhibit 
sample. Make big money. Many models $21.50 up. 


SOS femes, beree, saueae t at ha 
. eguipment a’ ‘y 
usual prices. Send No Money. Write for fi 


pad formson RANGER Bievces, (A 
Mea CYCLE CO. Dept. 079 CHICAGO 
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Progressive Farmer 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTES Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertf{ser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable Business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing, 





























An unusual opportunity to have a 


genuine National 


the lowest price! 


Home Economic authorities everywhere, 


Aluminum Pressure Cooker at 


This is the Cooker endorsed by 


Order di- 


rect from us—we save you money. 
CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 

SEAL WITH BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 
Our 1929 price on Burpee Home Sealer is a genuine 


bargain. 


seals without heat, 


DIXIE CA 


Dept. I, 
=, 


Get it—quick! 





the Burpee 
Write today. 


Remember, 
acid or solder. 


NNER CO. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


‘lassified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 





yp 


The Progressive Farmep 
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This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
Alabama, and Florida It will pay many advertisers to use other including each initial in your name and address, Give two good ref- 
) *, editions as per list below, erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
. + ‘= 
Sone $v mb tn Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
{= IRY PRODUC Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fila. 6c a word $6.50 
a abams J } and .50 per inch 
| n State plainly Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
aa. Se what editions you , i aRpepgeinnre 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 6.50 per inch 
wish te use. Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 ws. a. SG. C., ond Ve..... 10c a word 9.50 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Mississippi Valley. 110,000 La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 7.50 per inch DISPL 
All five editions 550,000 Whale South 30c a word 30 +4 - Ne h IFIED ADS 
> bee 10,000 | Whole South ........... c ore -80 per inc 
Mail your ad with remittance two weeks Your ad set in larger type is mor 
] © dig. 
in advance of publication date. Additional - 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Cece’ Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. finctive and attractive, Note rates gg 
ww PPPGLPOLOLD Se wewrwwe www v + 4 PROG 
_ FARMS FO FOR SALE OR RENT =__ POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION POTATOES CANE 
* 200° acres frostproof Cabbage plants. Leading vari- Miesiesippi tified Nancy Hall. Porto Rico Potato Buehanan’s Honey Drip Cane. Greatest syrup cane 
he ed eties, large, open field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000; plants: 1,000, $2.50; 5,000 and up, $2; postpaid. Sat- 10 pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchan. 
~ - ; a 5.000 for $3.50; 10,000, $6.50; over 10,000: 60c, 1,000. isfaction guaranted. L. H. Deaton, Belmont, Miss. an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
160 acre farm, 100 in cultivation. Level, fertile y , ’ oll The: ‘ 
3 ; c Sermuda Onion plants $1. Collards 75c; Tomato, $1, > . 3 
a , § \. ‘ se, 000 > 4 " ‘ 9 x é . » . u odder. a mber, 
land, improvements good ) room house, two tenant 1.900. Porto Rico Sweet Potato $2. Quick shipments Porto Rican Potato plants, $2 thousand; five thou Recleaned Cane Seed for fodder. Early Amber, 10) 
houses. Pecan trees, young orchard bearing. Accessi- guaranteed. Quitman Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman sand up, $1.75 per thousand. Orders filled promptly pounds $2.50; Orange $2.65; Red Top $2.65; Texas 
ble to good highway, schools and churches. Old age Georgis.  * , ne * or money returned. C. N. Strickland Plant Co., Seeded Ribbon $5.25; f.0.b,. shipping point.  Cagh 
forces me to sell. Bargain at $6,800, easy terms. W. Mershon, Ga. with order. Goff Mercantile @o., Enterprise, Ala, 
S. Hogg, Owner, Vance, Ala. cease plants: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, patel Buchanan’s recleaned Cane seed: for early fodder 
rene postpaid. 3,000, $38, f.0.b. Natalia. Bermuda Onion - panned s seec; a odder, 
CALIFORNIA plants, either Crystal Wax or White Bermuda (yel- PREPAID Amber, 100 pounds $2.50; Orange $2.65; Red Top $8.0; 
- low): 100, 25: 500, 60c: 1,000, $1: postpaid Crate Sagrain $5.25; Texas Seeded Ribbon $5.25. © atalogue 
pratanisizus County, California Where, farmert are 6.000 plants $8, fo. Natalia.” Satisfaction euaranteed _- PORTO RICAN POTATO PLANTS Sit 
Write free booklet. Dept. 26, Stansislaus County De- ee Oe ee money refunded. Lytle Plant From high yielding seed stock. “Run- CHUFAS 
velopment Board (County Chamber Commerce), Modesto, - ’ . ning” or “Bunch” varieties. State in- Good clean Chufa seed, $3 per bushel. Ross Hard 
alifornia. Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, Collards, Beets, Onions, : : ware Co., Willist Fle 
~ III prrpprmmm $1 per 1,000. June Pink, Clark’s Early, Redfield Beau- spected. Ready for delivery after April penta. iden a we Rie inensincstiaaaiinlitiies 
= ‘ Foe ong a meee: “. T5¢; 1.608, $1.50: 5,000, 15th. $1.75 per thousand; 5,000 or over, CORN . 
5.50. uby King, uby ant, Chinese Giant, i- e1 . © ee aaa 2 ee SE EY gg NEw ee 
PLANTS miento and Hot Peppers: 100, 50c: 500, $1.50: 1,600, $1.50. Pineview Farm, Hanceville, Ala. Buchanan's Early Surprise Corn; e liest white field e 
$2.50. Cauliflower and Eggplants same price as Pep- corn grown, Peck $1.60, postpaid. Buchanan's, Mem- d 
P " — per plants. Potato plants, $2.50 per 1,000. Good plants phis, Tenn. 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS and promot shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants from improved Tennessee Red Cob, the best all around corn i is 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Farm, Valdosta seed, $1.65 per thousand: 10,000 for $15. Prompt — ae , § a co n_exist- } 
charges ynless the advertiser quotes a “‘prepaid —__-_- - shipment. guaranteed plants. Address Grady Turner, _°nce._,/2 bushel $1.50; bushel $2.75. Circular. Hig - 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Schroer’ s Better Plants.—Cabbage, Collard. Onions, nS Mi _ 8. y. s \ Cloverdale Stock & Seed Farm, Bath Springs, Tenn, 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. sets, oprenaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express: 1,000, ©. ——~—____= —— rie Prolific | . ” 
: a <vo Been $1 »,000, $4. Tomatoes—June Pink. Marglobe, Bonny Porto Rican Potato plants; ‘‘Better quality,’’ $1.75 ©... id selected ‘Improved | Mosby’ he aoe ee 
Rest "Florida Special, John Baer seefsteak, Stone thousand, express shinee large dealers County : half @1 7% Rss Q oF , oe ¥ 
—e — _ BULBS . _ _ and Baltimore, prepé . $1; 500, $1.75; agents’ orders Solicited. Cash with orders, taxley A Be bushel $3.25. N. A. Kimrey, Meban T 
Gipaietes. 150 blooming bulbs $1.25; prep vaid, Fran- 1,000, $2.50 Express $8.75. Pep- Brok age | Co., Baxley, Ga. pote Bh 302: ee = - 
ces Flower Gardens, Sardis, Miss. pers—Ruby King, Ruby G . Red Cayenne, vale +, : — og Certified Neal Paymaster, fleld select m two 
aa . na sa = prepaid 50, 50e; 100 1.50: 500, $2.50; State certified Yellow Yams. Early ™ Triumph, | Im- eared stalks; yield 110.82 @ushels acre; State > 
Many beautiful Dahlias. List free. 14 bulbs, mix- 1.000. $4.50 E ed 000 E ball proved Porto Rico plants, $2 thousand; 5,000 up $1.75, hampion. $4 per bushel: bushel $3." - “hi 
ed, $1. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va 4 catedideg express: 1,000, arly Snowba Alma. Can ship five hundred thousand per. week. (4. pion. $4 per bushel; over 5 bushels . Charlie 
pa It Oc rt nt AR : at Cauliflower and Black Beauty ‘plants same price s ‘Turner Plant C Al G Cheatham, Lynnville, Tenn. 
Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 10 Dahlias, $1. peppers. Potatoes~ Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Pump it ret ane —_<—— coTTON” = 
Evergreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. Gladahlia i ted kin Yam, Jersey ‘ Stem Jerse y, pre- ‘Tmpre wed Porto Rico Potato > pla ints, _ April “and May gr 
Chicopee Falls, Mass paid: 500, $1.75; 3. Bl Express 1,000 50; shipments, $2 thousand; five thousand and up, $1.75 Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De B 
F ae chain Gs ; a" enn gg ag a o00 and over, $2.25 per 1,000. Our guarantee: thousand. Good strong plants; count and prompt de- eatur, ‘ . “ 
Pahtios ‘ , = ioe , . ; ) Both Riss ae rgeo 80, mre and prompt shipment. Schroer "lant F livery guaranteed. J. J. Boatrig ht, Rockingham, Ga. a a a 1 $1.25 bushel. Wi 
$ si olors, to > 1s aldosta, Ga. ———_——— ook 588 cotton seed, $1.25 per bushel. intergreen - 
Gh adi ime sardens, Men lota, Il. Gardens, Marion, Ala 
ee ; — * . IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS ——$—_—_—__— _ -- a M 
POT al al Heal Fine Plants Ready Open field grown, well rooted, . c 3 yr Half and Half.—Year from originator. T. A. Moor- - 
_POTATO. —TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION Fine, Plsuts Rea varieties labeled separate, picked = PORTO RICO, NANCY HALLS — man, Somervilie, ‘Tenn, 
Potato, Cabbage, Tomato plints, $1.75 per thousand. careful to arrive safely ibbage irly Jersey, Char- . ; ; , : —_ ———- = -- + + Al 
J. J. Johns, Chipley and Wausau, Fla. leston Wakefield, Copenhagen and Flat Dutch: post- Now ready for immediate shipment: $2, Al 
‘Tomato and Cabbage plants, 85¢ thousan i; 500, 55; paid 700 the a ¢ i aes be aes, neg bo fl 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. First class plant HALF AND HALF “4 
oy * " , Pr ‘9 Mlore Q press, fa ousand, arly omato plants ready now; A > ia 8 » P ly v 
re bemipald: _ 0: 100, 0c; after “April twentieth, full’ count, prompt shipment, absolutely PLANTING COTTON SEED ¥ 
abe oe ee Se Sine, Sreien! rainin Eee, dew Tam: = euarantecd, Reference, ony honk orbanber. ue teen cotaing shows fom Me mene a ¥ 
a er gC Op Te TE Be ameaaegeeemesten paid: 100, 85¢: "300, T0c: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75: ex- J. A. JOHNSON, JR., timonials and Experiment Station tests Ni 
Tomato plants: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1 2 Cabbage: $1, . F ‘ > * . 
1,000; all postpaid. | John WB. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga press, $1 thousand Genuine BMarsiobe variety T hun- Roc kingham, Ga. that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half te 
oe tat Ae cic nc me I 3 Sweet epper uby King ?imiento an enw utente ms Seritiennaitintiitienansinit . . : . : } 
Fine Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75e; long hot Cayenne, April ey ane ™, _Dostpaid: 50, Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.25 per thou- is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton et 
1.000, $1.50. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. Walter Parks,  30c; 100, SNe; 500, $1.50; 1,00 $2.50; express, $2 sand: over 5,000, $2: f.0.b. Alma, Ga.. for immediate known. Address a 
Darden, Ga. + , ie sak a. Cauliflower "ne postpaid: . " doc: 100, 75 acceptance; cash with order. Don’t delay, prices will CROOK BROS ‘ LURAY, TENN. a 
Millions Cabt Oni nd Tomato plants new : ae ote be revised upward soon. Eagle Plant Company, Alma 2 bar 
1,006. "ener anh Eetees whens: $1.75, 1,000. ‘oak FLOWERS (Bacon County), Ga. P i 1 Half and Half cott i. Early i 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. —_ ————— = A = ure re-improvec alf a alf cotton seed. 5 
. aE — Two dozen Geranium plants postpaid to your address Certified bunch ancl long vine Porto Rico, 3 Naney prolific. Decatur Coal & Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ala. ~~ 
Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Early Tomato, Potato, for 1.50 These are strong, young plants that will Halls and Dooley Potato plants, true to name, $1.7 - - . 1 
Pepper, Cauliflower and Eggplants, Write us for prices. },}u9m weil this summer. Any col Pinel iackley  (elivered. We guarantee to fill your order within 24 600 bushels of recleaned Cook 10-10 cotton seed; Tr 
Tifton Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. oom well this summer. Any color or mixed. Buckley jours of time you specify to ship or return your money. 97% germination; $1.25 per bushel. Leslie King _ 
Geri ‘ranium Company, Springfield, Illinois. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. Leighton, Ala. I 
C.o.¢. plants, not promises. Cabbage, Collard, On- raz ; —_ - etchant aaah eens tina a - : as ¥ 
jon, Tomato: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Peppers, Potatoes: POTATOES State Inspected Potato Slips.—Porto Rico, Improved 2,300 pgehete Melt and Halt; $90 ton. Paid Oe 
$2, 1,000. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. * 7m ~ " ae Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, at $1.50 per thousand, deliv- merour 5 bushel. rompt shipment. r. g 
. _ Potato plants, $1.75 thousand, Southeastern Plant ered. Bunch Porto Rico at $2 per thousand, deliv- Birmingham, Ala. 
7 ; "| Forma . $2 4 » a 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onions.—Good plants and Farms, Baxley, Ga. ered. Shipments April 20th to July Ist, 1929. Orders fait . Bai? cout 1, 4a to 48% lint; ae _ 
prompt shipments. $1 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant - z -—_— so pt pg age 4s ‘ey ge : alf anc alf cotton seed; 44 to 48° lint; I 
Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Lucedale, Miss. n -- pe sve ag yy nd — plants, $2 thousand. genes ee ae order only. John Bittinger, Jr., = —— Lt engage” price $3.50 per hundred. A. M you 
- we = an . = wee See Jones, Lexington, enn. Cat 
Free Plants.—By c.o.d., mail or express, and charges: = 7 ian See : r —e — 
x m,- ner © oR . ; mproved Nancy Hall ~ Potato plants, $2 thousand; 100 y, ’ -10 ruaranteed 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Free Onion plants a M. B Duke, Drestion, Tenn. TOMATOES 1,000 bushels Cook’s 10-10 cotton seed, gua 
with every order Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. pure, carefully ginned and recleaned, $1.25 per bushel. 
3 _ FE : a - ~ Tomato plants, $1.50 thousand. 100, 50c; 1,000, $2; jy A. Rand, Leight Als Pins J 
Early Jersey Cabbage plants $1; Bermuda Onions a1; H. & J. C, Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican postpaid. Oaklin Farm, Orlando, Fla. . A. Rand, Leighton, a. F 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $2; ‘Tomato plants: ond Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. - two 
» $2; i PTA RY rd 
1,000. All postage paid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Porto Rican Sweet Potato plants; certified pure; NURSERY STOCK PRIZE WINNER A 
“Tomatoes, Cabbage: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000. $1.65, $1.75 per 1,000. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd, Fla. Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees. — Salesmen wanted. MARETT’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND Wa 
Bermuda Onions: 500, 75¢ 1,000 $1.25 Porto Rico Po- Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.85. Prompt Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. BIG BOLL, STRAIN NEW 4 Mx 
ig B54 Mit’ Pisseant #8,50) prepa. Weaver shipment. Cabbage 65c. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 15-16 to 1 inch staple; 40% lint; $1.90 per 
ale pany, Bt. asant, zas. Georgia. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- bushel; 40 bushels, $1.80; 80 bushels, $1.70. 
K. hoice Cabbage plants. pesteaia. ms with ve to Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.85, 1,000, Cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Earlier than most Clevelands; indorsed by 
please or money refundec 00 free plants with ed f.o.b. Baxley. Special prices to dealers. H. B. Stone, 949 LS SG i 
order. 250, 50¢; 600, 75c. Tomato: 100, 30c; 500, $1.2 elias nee , ” “~ v LILI nearly all Experiment Stations. Buy dive Bur 
R. O. ks, Pisgah, N. C.; Darien, Ga. —_——____—_ from Originators. Write for catalog an Hl 
——$____— Wish to buy some old fashioned Pumpkin Yam Po- mone back offer. MARETT FARM & C! 
Plants.—Cabbage, Early Jersey: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1;  tato plants. Quote prices in letter. Doane Herring f Ww iS Ge 
i s. a é , Barly -« Yi , Cy , » Oh, o pla 0 rice etter. oane e z, 5 re 
5,000 or more at 75c, 1,000. Porto Rico Potato plants: Wilson, N. C. BE s = SEED CO., estminster, S.C. — 
1,000, $2.25; 5,000 or more at $2, 1,000. All delivered. AN . . . . M 
Cash with order. J. H. Crisp, Fender, Ga. Certified Bunch Porto Rico, Bunch Dooleys. Plants, - . ~ - Half and Half cotton seed; the money es ping 
- - : - $2.50 thousand, delivered; May-June delivery. J. B. Seed Soybeans for sale. Winstead-Smith Co., Bel- heavy producer, high germination; $3.75 hw mud 
. Millions Frostproof Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cab- Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. j haven, N, C Lexington Hay Co., Lexington, Tenn. Dy 
a ants ready. 500, 3 a. , $1.10; ,000 ne _ aE > > Mined Tely , ‘ 7" y i ; 7 : avy ° : 
me opate —_ WY, RS hE Bunch and vine Porto Rico, $2.15 per 1,000; de- Early Spec kled Velvet _ Beans, 2 bushel bags, $3. Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales acre cotton; ane f= 4 oy 
absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. livered. Give first and second choice. P. A. Williams, Write W. E. Cook, Evergreen, Ala. ors ome ~ — = = —. ge or — 
rie Piemie-<With oath oder Cabbane slants will Phil Campbell, — Ali SS = Early Speckled Velvet Beans: 120 pound bag $3; cash 2"C_Proot. ere ae 2, 1. Se prise 
: : A wie aaa with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. Cook’s Selected Wilt Resistant.—Good size bolls 
include free some fine Onion plants. Prepaid mail: y Hall certified plants waiting for your order; 7 jelds. $45? QY 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.65. By express: 5.000, $3.75; $2. 50 ‘delivered; in quantities, write for prices. H. C. Soybeans and Velvet Beans.—Select seed stock. Write [289 picked, % to inch staple. Large yie te 
Soybeans an et Bean t seed stock. Write 100 ds. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile 
10,000, $7.50. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. Cockrell. West Point, Miss. for price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. ~ Enterprise oa = 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onions; Charleston Wake- ~Jmproved Porto | Rican Potato plants, April delivery, Crotalaria is a better cover crop than peas or beans. ——— per ag 
field and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants, postpaid: 500, $2 per thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.75 per thousand. write for informati 5 2 Ae 8 ie Springs Coker strain Lightning Express, selected, ‘ecleaned eo 
- rite for information. » obinson, Ocean Springs, 1 %: . Bg fruiter, 
5 ¥ Staple 1%-1 wilt resistant, early, heavy 
75c; 1,000, $1.25. Collect, $1 per thousand. None J. I Hughes Rockingham, Ga. Mississippi. Saple 1n-in: ed st Farms, 
better grown. Address Bullock Plant and Seed Co. —— = —— ———— _._—_— thin foliage. 5.50 for 100 pound bag. Segrest a vi 
White Springs, Fla. ¥ Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- Clean, sound Ninety-day Velvet Bean seed, $1.75 (Coffee Springs, Ala. Ww 
spected: $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.60 per per bushel. Osceolas $1.80. O. P. Lightsey, Brunson, _ the ; 
a ~ Pints: on te posse. wal Ly ed 1,000. PD. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga. South Carolina. eggs. 
ve thousanc .f9; ten thousanc » akefie ‘ab- r ot cea ~ ae - 
bage plants, 75c¢ thousand; five thousand $3.25; ten Porto Rican Potato plants; AA quality, $2 thousind; Choice Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $2.25 bushel, GENUINE BIG BOLL PEDIGREED 
thousand $6. Cash with order. Satisfaction guaran- ee “_ serinoin ‘ion ae ma a ba order. Bul-  ¢.9.h. Hertford. J. C. Blanchard & Co., Hertford, a. 
teed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. ard Brothers an Se North Carolina. GREER WICHITA Wi 
_ ; “5 " = Catal 
Millions best spring Cabbage, 500, 65c: 1,000, $1; » Select recleaned seed Velvets; Early Speckled, $1.50 : voy 
5,000 over, 75c, 1,000. Government certified Potato IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS bushel; certified Bunch, $3. Small White Spanish Light foliage, early, prolific. Staple one a 
plants, April-May: 1,000, $2; 5,000 over, $1.75. To- Peanuts, 5¢ pound. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. and one-sixteenth to one and one- -eighth M 
mato plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Reliable service PORTO RICO Soy 5 ? , . 2 95 ° , jum. 
* le : Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yellows, $2.25 bushel; on upland. Two to four cents prem 
guaranteed, Mullis Plant Company, Alma, Ga. . ; Biloxis $2.75 bushel; Laredos, $5.75 bushel; Otootans, High yields. Air blast culled seed of hig! 
Government inspected; $2.00 per Genes $6.15 bushel. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. germination insures good stand. 
MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE Lots of ten thousand, $1.75 Recleaned Seed.—Biloxi Soybeans. Good strong bean 
PLANTS READY We fill our orders. bags; $3 per bushel, f.o.b. Washington, N. C., any Literature sent on request. 
Wakefields, Flat Dutch. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; quantity up to 500 bushels. Talley & Baugham, Inc. 9 
over 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, full count, Ss ‘ > y io 
Scans snienaele Gemrkenee. SMITH pt age co. Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, Three bushels, Dh .50 per Pog % 6 S120 Fr 
GENUINE axley, Ga. Cotton Seed, Cane, Cor All varieties. Large or bushels, $2.25 bushel. ‘on lots, 7 ¢ 
iE} NE PORTO RICO POTATO . : small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., Special carlot prices. 
LANTS Porto Rico Potato plants; inspected, treated; grower ‘Tennille, Ga. 
April, May, June delivery. $2.25 per 1,000; over and bonded dealer. $1.75 per 1,000, f.0.b, Alma. We d ship 
‘> 3 000 ; 4 : o not require a deposit before 
5,000 at $2. Order early. Better be safe than sorry. Rush orders to J aul | Hayden, Alma, Ga. Tear a, For Sale.—Wilson’s Black Soybeans, $2.70 bushel. ~ ? at once 
~ a. oer ; ror! - 27 J 1 ping. not satisfied return seec 
MBERICAN PLANT CO, ALMA, GA. Dar Sie Geese oe as nto 'en Wee, WG neal. en Gon eo; es Te tase ae and ‘git -your money Seok. 





sand. Coleman «& Chandler, Tifton, Ga. FE. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 





Frostproof Cabbage plants. ey varieties, large 
open field grown, well rooted 5e, 1,000. Bermuda ~~ Gajia - Vin 
rn ‘ ° ( ertified "Potato ‘plants from selected ‘pot: toes; Vine > 
Onion plants $1; Collards $1; Tomato plants $1; Ruby nq punch Porto Ric $2.15 per 1,000; postpaid. Soybeans.— Otoctans $7: Laredos $6; Biloxis: $3.50. 
: Early Speckled $1.50. Peas: 


King Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato $2, 1,000. Abso- ar Velvets: B h $2 
U . ’ : x \ P . 4. Cc elvets: unch y 4 : 

lutely prompt shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, 7. M. Willems, Rt. 4, Phil smpbell, —$_—______— Irons $4; Clays $3.70; Unknowns $3.70; mixed $3.40. 
Porto Rico Potato plants $1.70, i 000; in 5,000 lots, Irennett’s Rended Warehouse, Eastman, i 


GREER STAPLE COTTON BREEDING 
FARMS 

















Shreveport, La. 




















Georgia. 
—— 2c PEEP EN TR ” $1.60 100 $2 yor pady. 
Certified “Porto R Rica an n Potats “plants, purple and yel- ene pie $2 Tian Rates = ready 
low: $1.75, 1,000. Tomuto plants, roots mossed; Stone, OW Bin a Have just a few Soybeans this year. First come, —__—— te 
Saltimore, Marglobe, Bonnie Best: 500, 65c; 1,000. $1; Porto Rican Potato plants; ‘Better quality,” $2 first served. Otootans $6.75; Laredos $5.50; Biloxis yuaranteed pure selected Covington Toole wits 
$3.25; Mammoth Yellows $2.50. Immediate shipment. sistant and Cook’s Wilt. Resistant — seed. i 





5.000, $4.50. Ruby King Pepper plants: $1.75, 1,000. thousand; fresh from growers to your mail box. Cash 2205 5 
Cabbage plants: 60c, 1,000. All plants ready for ship- with order. Baxley Co-operative Plant Exchange, Bax- I don’t sell less than a bushel. Wm. P. Wannamaker, bushel. 90 Day Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.40 
ment. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. ley, Ga. _ St. Matthews, 8. C. G. D. Mitchell, Headland, Ala, Sad 
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Baby Chicks.—Important announcement. Free, brood- 














COTTON BABY CHICKS I 
Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 14 Barred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns: 100, $10.75; heavy peed y AW 4 — os R ag Eg Ha ey 
pounds more lint to acre for 6 years in Alabama Ex- mixed $9.50; live delivery, prepaid in brooders.’ Ozark the home of the wurld’s highest ‘cane chicks at can 
iment Station tests. Leads everywhere almost. Get Farms, Westphalia, Mo. a a ae foe ae . a i: : hy 
= ost that exists from the breeders at $2.50. Quan- = — ; i. _ Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. | rite today for 
the be P hiet free Rhyne Bros., Bento Buy blood tested chicks: they are cheaper. Hatch prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
tities cheaper. ee Toe _ 4 Re each Wednesday. Tancred Leghorns $12; Reds, Rocks, — : : _ : 
Ala., and Plains, Ga- $15 100% live delivery prepaid. Madison County Tancred chicks, from state accredited blood tested 
. . Z ? stock. Officially inspected. Selected for large size, 





WILKINSON 
WILT-RESISTING COTTONS 


WILKINSON BIG BOLL TOOLE WILT-RESIST- 


ING COTTON— 
¢ 2 own for 20 years. 100 pound bag $5 
yA 75; 10 to 20 bags $4.50; 20 to 50 

bags, $4.25 per bag. 

WILKINSON ALABAMA STATION COOK 3807-6 
WILT-RESISTING COTTON— 

This cotton is making friends everywhere. Price 

game as Toole. 

WILKINSON BARLy CHAPPELL WILT-RESIST- 
ING COTTO 

This cotton is od ten days early and recommended 

for fresh lands and where other cotton weed too 

much. 100 pounds $6; 5 to 10 bags $5.75: 19 to 20 

bags $5.50; 20 to 50 bags, $5.25 per bag. 

NINETY-DAY, EARLY SPECKLE VELVET 
BEAN SEED- 


$1.50 per bushel; 5 to 10 bushel, $1.40; 

$1.35; 100 bushels, , $1.3 30 _Der bushel. 
Cc F. Ww ILKINSON, 
Headland, Alabama. 
Enelosed find remittance of $ for which 
please send me ........ bushels of your pure cot- 
ton seed. (Name varieties) 


A-l class, 
25 bushels, 


(Coupon) 





MAME 2. ncccccccccsccccccccsccccsevescccssccccce 
BAAORS 2. ccc cccccccccccccccccsccceccescsceccees 
leans FOU occ cccccsecencdeccccoeseevecseess 
~ Buch anan’s Half and Half cotton seed. Grown rerth- 
» cotton belt. Matures fifteen days earlier, pro- 


we dollars to acre than any cotton. 100 poun ss 
pounds $23.75; 1,000 pounds $45: ton $ 
by twenty-three reputation. t 





years seed 




























free Suchanin’s, Memphis. Tenn. 
FLOWERS , 
as Finest grown; ten 17 
postpaid Buchanan's, Memphis, 
eee = ae 
ind other seed for pastures, hay, soils. took - 
Lemberts, Darlington, Ala. 
hanan’s recleaned Sudan rass; free of 
grass. 100 pounds $6: 7 fre 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Te 
PEANUTS __ 7 
Peant Spanish or Runners : write for price 





Murphy & Palmer, Sandersvil! Ga 














For Sale Spanish Peanuts, 25 and 50 Ib 
Also Cowpeas. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 
_ cleaned; good for seed or roasting. Small 
50 per hundred pounds. Arnold & 





nish, 
‘Clio, Ala. 


‘Selected farmers 
rolina or Hog Ru 












stock for seed or ro 
r, 100 pound bag 
with order. 





~anut 
North -¢ 
Small White Spanish $5.25 Cash 





Mercantile (o., Enterprise, Ala 








For good Small Spanish Peanuts. use our good, 
sound, recleaned erry read for planter Cash, $7 
a hundred pou fre paid to Georgia and Ala- 
bama points Vill-A. Ae Farms, Americus, Ga 

PEAS 
shels all kinds of Peas for sale. Payton Nickes, 





new crop peas, even 
) bushels or more. Cash 
Salley. Salley, 8S. C 





90; mixed 3 
wei gs: freight paid on 1 
with order. HH. B. & Olin J 











Dwa rf 
stock 5 pounds $1; 











Cata we fr Buch anan ‘s, Memphis, Tenn. 
WATERMELONS end CANTALOUPES 
~ Pu e Kleckley Sweet watermelon. seed: pound 
two, $1.80; postpaid. . ae Kleckley, Crockett, Texas, 
lutely pure, clean, ha ind save i Stone Mount ain 






$1 pound: rushe postpaid ( 


Branch, Ga. 


lon seed, 
, Flowery 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.50 








bushel; Bunch, 











$3; “lt Peas, $3.50. Chufas, 10 cents pound. Jack 
Bur lester, Ga. 
td Alfalfa seed, 93% pure, $10 bushel; Sweet 
Cl 95% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo, he wman, Concordia, Kansas. 
Miscellaneous Seed.—In 100-pound bags, f.o.b. ship- 
pi ng point Popcorn, Golden and White, $7. Ser 
ss seed, $30. Carpet Grass seed. $12 Rape, 
$10. Millet. Pearl and Cattail, $9. Cane 





Ribbon, $5.50; Early Amber Sorghum, 





$3.20. Ask for prices on Seed Corn and Velvet Beuns. 
Tern ish with order, Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
Prise, Ala, 

Seen ore provtntrovng 











POULTRY AND EGGS 


nnn nen sn em Rrreeseee 


CUSTOM. HATCHING 





1ses for your eggs, hatch them and return 
We do all this for $4.90 per tray of 156 
Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 


BABY CHICKS 


chorns, Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks. 
prices free. Harris Pedigree Farm, Pel- 








eggs. The 











stock. E $8 per 100; 


Giants.—Select 3, 
Write J. BB. Baker, Gallatin, 


per 100. 








a lity chicks Reds and Rocks. I5e; Leghorns, 
fio _,{iet org on started chicks Perkins Hatchery, 





BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
















dels vigorous, heavy-laying stock. Live 
elivery guaranteed. Postage prepaid. 
CORDELE HATCHERY. 
“= vordele e. Ga. 
' Ainte na Accredited Chicks.—Reds, Rocks and Leg- 
Prices : t s Write for catalogue and 
— Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala 
a "§ y $14, 100: 7 $65, 500. 
ino” Rocks: § 75, 50; $15, 190; postpaid. 
ive Farm, Wiggins, Miss. 
x. (Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
chicks g¢ 95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Kansas. uaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
routs Acero “Taghoren, An- 
Wyang ae ed Rocks, Reds, $13. 
ottes Helm’s Hatchery, Pa- 


Gcah, Ky 





’ . - Toa " 
Hats hery, Huntsville, Ala. type and laying qualities. Same blood as our contest 


~ pedigreed pen. Our best pen headed by pedigreed male 298-309, 





accredited chicks from trapnested, 








State 

stock, $12 per 100 up, delivered. . Satisfaction guaran- $15 hundred; live delivery, postpaid. 2-3 weeks old 
teed. Catalog free Write McKenzie Poultry Asso- chicks; 4-6 weeks old pullets. Mountview Poultry Farm, 

ciation, Box P, McKenzie, Ala. Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 
anes CR ERE : = eemeas ad Baby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick selected. Bar- 
DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $14 hun- 
C.0.D. CHICKS AND BGGS.—Barron or Tancred dred, White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Bul? Orpingtons, $15. Heavy breeds assorted, $13. 
Byers Bf. >. Fishel Wt. Wyan. LEye-opening White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12. Ship 
ments now. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Wood- 


48 page cat. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Big husky chicks guaranteed to live. Only 7%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
cuaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 


tox P, 


CAMPINES 


World record i layers: 362 eges 365 duys: produce ega8 
6e dozen. Also Buff and White Minorcas. Chicks, 


lawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 

















Hatchery, Box §-3. Windsor, Mo. exes: brooder heater free. Oriole Farm Hatchery, 
RAMSEY’S (ATMORE, ALA.) HEAVY = Troe: Miss euhAG? et 
BREEDS. State accredited. No white diar- GAMES 
rhea. Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, $15 renee 
per hundred. Third year. Better than ever. (Games.—29 years breeder. April ergs: $4.50, 30; 
Order now. H. L. RAMSEY, Atmore, Ala. prepaid. Black Breasted Reds, Irish Grays, Hopkin- 

> J = son Warhorses. Game Farm, Whitesboro, Texas. 














Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 200-318 egg pedi- JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

















eed stock. Guarantee protects you against loss first 
4 days. 12 varieties. 8c up. Free catalog. Booth Jersey Black Giant eggs; Marcy strain: blood test- 
Farms, Box 625, Clinton, Mu. ed; 16, $1.50; 100, $8.50. Giant chicks: 100, $18; 
aceatigaag? heavy assorted: 100, $12. Fine Dahlias and red 
BABY CHICKS Cannas, $1 per dozen. Puge Vick, Olmstead, Ky. 

Our book tells how to raise them for prues. ORPINGTONS| 
Plans for housing and book free sulr Orpingtons. - Stock, e Guaranteed to please 
WAYNE N. SHINN, Box 1, LaPlata, Mo. you: at birgain prices. Albert Gilley, Mountain Park, 

Ne orth Cc irolina. 





Buy Branch’s front row Tancred White Lechorn chicks 
that carry one-fourth 324 egg blood. We guarantee to 
satisfy you. Read our display ad this issue. Branch 
& Branch, Cullman, Ala. 


THE SEED OF PROFIT— 


_ PLYMOUTH ROCKS | 


$1.25 setting ; 
Campbell, 





two for $2; 


Parks purebred Rock eggs, 
Meridian 


postpaid. Excellent layers. Lizzie 
ville, Ala. 
lies i » chicke > 4 a oe Hatching “eRRS; dark, Aristocrat strain. 
lies in the chicks you buy. Your invest by Selerman's fue cechereln. $8 ber 
ment in Blue Ribbon Chicks—lively, hus- T. D. Wright, Springville, Ala. 


ky fellows from healthy active flocks, as- White Rock, White 





Pen he ade 
setting. Mrs 





Leghorn hatching eggs; trap 


























sures you a substantial profit. Get our nested. Satisfaction _ guaranteed. Write for list 
prices before you invest a single dollar. Meyer Poukry Perm. Rt. 5, Gerting, Witnois. 
Write today. _ __RHODE ISLAND REDS e Pc 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY lags now : chicks 14 off; from Oak Ridge 
oF Farm’s famous Single Comb Reds. Mr. ani Mrs. 
_ Desk” M, pone _ Atlanta, Ga. Asa Watson, Strongs, is 
Baby Chicks.—Select stock; hatches every week. 100 Single Comb Rhode ~ Red eggs for hatching 
Single Comb White Leghorns and heavy mixed, $14; and baby chicks from heavy laying females muted to 
100 Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, $15. Live zr husky males of sime blood that peoduced wut 292 
delivery Emerson Hatchery, Brooksville, Fla. hen in Alabama contest, $2.50, 15; $5.50, 30; $10, 
—_—_—_—— — — —-—- —— 100; delivered. Chicks: $5.50. 25; $10.50, 50: $20, 
. Se eek “ ee 100; $90, 500, Live delivery. Joe R. Roberts, Coll'ns- 
WHEN YOU BUY CHICKS ville, Ala. 
You want the best, don’t you? Good ~ WYANDOTTES | 
blood healthy, husky fellows that bring Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs, $2 setting; postpaid. 
quick profits. Then you want Blue Rib W. A. Dodd, Nauvoo, 
he ‘hicks *> same identic kind the : ' ’ 
Dn Chick the : ame ider tical id tl at DUCKS 
earn thousands of dollars every season for . 
satisfied customers all over the South. White Pekin duck eggs: 15, $1.50; 100, 33; pre- 
Write for special offer. BLUE RIBBON paid, John Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington, N. 


HATCHERY, Atlanta, Ga. TURKEYS | 














Bronze turkey eges The, postpaid Lamberts, Dat 
Leghorns Only.—Chicks; blood tested, trapnested lingten, Ala 
s° » hundre .e delive ra 26 ry py " : 7 
floc 5; one hundred per cent live lelivery guaranteed Giant Bronze Turkeys Eggs sired 47 pound tom. 
Twenty per cent with order. 25, $4.50: 50, $8.50; Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky 
100, $15; 500, $72.50; 1,000, $1.40. A. & M. Hatech- — ‘. : sothchnted 


better Bourbon turkeys, $5 


Gordo, Ala. 


from bigger and 
for 10. J. W. 





ery, Carrollton, Ga. 





Upchurch, 
Yourbon Red turkey eggs : reduced prices after May 
10th. Mrs. Otto Roney, Gallatin, Tenn. 
Bird strain Mammoth Bronze turkey exes. 
per dozen. . Forbes, Rex idick, Fla. 


$5 dozen; 


TALITY BABY CHICKS 
Certified- 
from the al 


SHOALS HATCHERY _ Pure 


“EGGLINE’ 


Accredited 


"Ol 





Pedigreed Price $> 


Sourbon Red turkey eggs, delivered. 


MUSCLE 


Now ready Banks County Poultry Farm, Alto, Ga. 
—the largest accredited hatchery in the Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, $8 dozen. Giant 
state—are the best chicks you can buy. breeders, free from disease, Sylvester Farm, Comer, 
In Quality, Price and Service, we offer Alabama. 
you the best, and we keep your money Big Red laying gturkes hens $8; trios $24. Exzs, 
at home where it will add to the gen- year olds: $4.5 2 years $6. Odie Carroll, Sapa, 
eral prosperity of your section. Mississippi. ’ x 
Member 


eaes: $6. $7.59 dozen. 


Rourbon Red ~ turkey 
Club. Mrs. G. B. 


National 
Skinner, 


tourbon Red Turkey 


Demopolis. Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


information, —_ = 


BUYING FROM US IS GOOD 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 





Write for 


White P ekin ducklings and boty chicks: Catalog 
rect rE . “7 . z aR Ohi 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY ee sincere Jakee_ON 
- > -e f g sarre: ock ant ersey ac tian ha te \ing exEs, 
Florence Ala from state accredited and blood tested flock. Mrs. 


(ALABAMA’S LEADING HATCHERY) Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. 


(469A) 29 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Hatehing eggs from high record stock; separa 
Light Brahmas, Lakenvelders, and Kiwis. 
$2.50; 30 eggs $4.75. Mrs. RB. M. Barnett, 
Alabama. 





te pens. 
15 eggs 
Fayette, 


CP LLP LLL LLL I 
PLL LILI III 


LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


_ Registered Durocs. eee guaranteed. 
Farms, Somerville, Ten 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn 








Wayside 





HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshires Se rvice boars; fall pigs. | 
mala; bred spring gilts. Gayoso arms 
Mississippi. 


male ani 1 fe 
Horn Lake, 





POLAND-CHINAS wa 
_Polind China service boars and gilts priced to sell 
W. C. Bell, Brownsville, Tenn 
Choice Big Bone Poland China pigs from large pro- 
lifie sows. J. A. Weems, Union Springs, 

















| Royally bred, cholera immune Big Type Poland 
China hogs. Elmore Cathey, Hermitage, Tenn 

Registered Polands.—Best breeding; large litters 

Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate. Tenn 

yee GUERNSEYS | eee 

~ For Guernsey ‘dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 


WwW auwatosa, Wis. 


JERSEYS» 
For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, two to five months 
old, grandsons of Imported Fern’s Oxford Noble, gold 
medal bull. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. 
__ GOATS _ 
Registered Milk Go: s. Moorhurst 
Alabama. 


liger. 











Irvingtoa, 





DOGS ae 
Chas. Long, Bremen, G 


English Bull pups. 





English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies i. W. 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn 


“MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
cheapest Ree Iflives. Send for complete 
he over Apiaries, Tibbee Statioa. Misa 


knocked down, $8.95 
Gulf Coast Bee Co., 

















Rest and 
catalogue. 








5 Cypress Hive 
and factory price ‘list. 
Louisiana. 





Free catalog 
Houma, 





CLOTHING _ 

“All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample 
Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serve €o., 1ITL9 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Pie 5 FARM MACHINERY 
Water pumps water night and day with Rite Wi 


Write for free 
York 


draulic Ram. No attention, no expense. 
italog Hl. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New 


KODAK FINISHING 


Free eniargement, six pictures, 25«. 
rk 





Reid's Studio, 


Nerth Bittle Rock, 
Trial Offer.—Send l5e with any size roll film for 
six glossy prints Kiphart Studio, F virfield, Ala 


“Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints Se, 4e, 5c, 6¢ 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer tur Bir- 
mingham. Ala 


$30,000 Prize Contest for Amateur Kodakers open to 
our customers—entry blank, particulars free Rolls de- 
veloped free. Prints 4c to Ge. White Co., Drawer 1112 
Birmingham, Ala. 

glossy prints 
Eastman's 
authorized 


Free developing ‘of roll films. High 
ie to 6c. Write for full particulars about 
$30,000.00 cash prizes. Bromberg & Co., 
Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 


PATENTS 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


~~ Patents.— Write “to B. P. 





Fishburne (a South Caro- 


linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 

Washington, D. Honorable methods. 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents Send 

sketch or model for instructions or write for free book 


“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 

form. No charge for information on how to proceed 

sein nce A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, T7-B 
curity: sank Pailding, Ww ashington, DD, € 


-—s«s $CHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








AX 


Classified Ads Sell His Entire 
Output of Baby Chicks 


H. L. Ramsey, owner of Ramsey’s Hatchery, Atmore, Alabama, 
never faces the problem of finding a market for his baby chicks. 
He knows Progressive Farmer Classified Ads will do the job for 
him in a big way at little cost. Just read his letter :— 
Progressive Farmer, March 10, 1929, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Gentlemen: 
am very much gratified at the excellent results I am getting) from my 
% inch “display classified” advertisement now 
running in the classified ad columns of your 
paper. It is the ONLY ad I have used so far 
and it keeps us sold out to capacity each week. 
My only fear is that I will not be able to 
handle all the business when the season gets in 


full swing. 
H. L. RAMSEY. 





You can sell your baby chicks, hatching 
eggs, or breeding stock as Mr. Ramsey 
does. You can also find a ready market 
among our 550,000 farm readers for your 
plants, seeds, livestock, cattle, and hun- 
dreds of other articles needed on the 
farm. 











RAMSEY 


a 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is divided into five separate 
editions. Each edition serves different sections of the South. Turn 
to the classified pages and note the low rates. Mail your order 
now for our next issue, May 4, There will be four issues pub- 





USE CLASSIFIED ADS—THEY PAY. 





lished in May. 








Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-€250 month. rite. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 
mare SCRAP BOOKS 

Serap-book Lovers Send $1 for the Little Serap- 
book, a little book you will enjoy reading, time after 

Bowen, Box 492, Madison, Fla. 


time rn. S 


_ SPRAY MATERIALS 
Buchanan's Summer Peach 5 


Spray. ) poun Is $1; 10 
pounds $1.75; 25 pounds $: : 50 pounds $14: «voress 












collect. Complete line Spray. Materials. Catatygue 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
SYRUP 





Sample free. Gallon 
35 gallon barrels 


Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. 
= 3 $10 dozen; 10 gallon kegs $7: 
20. 











Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala. 
TOBACCO 

Tohaceo.—Best leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2. 89. ~ Good 
smoking, 10 pounds $1.50. You pay postage. Collier 

Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 
Tobacco, postpaid; best hand picked ehewing, 5 
; 10, $2.50; real smoking, 20c pound. 


Sharon, Tenn. 

good red leaf juicy chewing, 
pounds $2.75. Smoking 20c. 
Sharon, Tenn. 


pounds $1.50; 
Dick Chandler, 

Guaranteed, postpaid, 
five pounds $1.50; 10 
Homer Prince, Agent, 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobaceo.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. Pipe free. 
Pay postman. United F:% mers, Bardwell 


Chewi 





K 











Tobacco, prepaid, guar: inteed. g, "5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 19 
pounds $1.80 F Ads 3, Shar Tenn. 





Tobacco, best grade, laranteed chew 
Smoking, 10, $1.50. 





Natural Le: 











ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2, Pipe 

free. Pay when rec eived. Valley Farmers, Murray, 

Ke entuck ky. ° 
“TYPEWRITERS 





“Typewriters. —Free trial: ; one-fourth price. Free cir- 
cular. Beck Brothers, T12. Herrick, HTltnols. 





POIILII IIS 


WANT ANT TO ‘BUY 


eee Arr 

Write for free neckiaet on! on how to net most for White, 
Brown or Duck Eggs. UU. L. Meloney, Inc., 172 Duane 
St., New York. 


“(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 
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SWEET CLOVER, KOREAN LES-' 
PEDEZA, AND BASIC SLAG 


AN ART IC) L E 
appearing in the Gentleman 
for January, 1929, brought a number of 
about sweet clover, Korean 
lespedeza, and basic 
slag. This article de- 
scribed the method 
used in one of the 
North Carolina coun- 
ties for soil building 
through the use of 
sweet clover and 
Korean lespedeza. 
Basic slag was used 
to insure a stand of 
sweet clover. 
On reading the article the writer made 
a guess that it was on soils similar to the 
ones found in Elbert County, Georgia, in 
the flatwoods section, that this work was 
done. These which constitute a 
small per cent of the Piedmont section of 
Georgia, run from Elbert County south- 
west through Monroe County, being ir- 
regular in their distribution. The high 
well-drained soil of this kind is the Da- 
vidson series or the dark red soil of mid- 


Classified Ads 


WANT TO BUY ae 


Old ld Envelopes used be fore 1880. $1 ‘to $25 each paid 
r used Civil War Envelopes. Information pcsipaid. 
tank §1eferences. Royden Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., 
Evanston, Ill 





ase North Carolina 


Country 


inquiries 


PAUL TABOR 


soils, 











‘HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Bxperience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

$2.95 Auto Seat Covers.—Cash daily. 
America. Postcard brings leatherette 
“Quality,”” FF513 So. Dearborn, Chicay> 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 53, Marion, Ind. 


Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Millinery Bargain sales, 
mous profits, sell from home or shop. 
thing. Experience unnecessary. Distributors, 
425 Superior, Chicago. 


Make your own products. 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts. 
Valuable book free. National 
1972 W. Broad, Richmond, Va. 

Big pay every day taking orders for Dress Shirts, 
Work Shirts, Pants. Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, 
Hosiery, Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary. 
Outfit Free. Nimrod Co. Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago. 

Agents.—$16 day and new Buick auto free. Sell 
groceries. Over 400 items used daily every home. 
Steady all year job. Your own groceries about half 
price. Send for samples. Harley Company, Dept. 
D-2135, Dayton, Ohio. 


Agents $250 month. Sell new line guaranteed hosi- 
ery. Latest styles. Big sellers. Extra commission. 
Samples furnished. Silk hose for your own use. Write 
quick, State size hose worn. Silknit Hosiery Co., 
Dept. 637, Dayton, Ohio. 


Agents $300 month, Dri-Kleanit makes any car look 
like new. Removes mud, grease, road oil, all one op- 
eration. No soap or water used. Cleans any car for 
10c, Wonderful seller. Make $5,000 year. Free dew 
onstrating sample. American Accessories Co., Desk 
3037, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wanted.—500 dissatisfied farmers 
renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health 
Products to consumers. Start your own business. Make 
from $125 to $400 a month or more clear profit. Be 
your own boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—products, service methods, sales and 
advertising literature. Large sales mean big profits 
first day. -Sales increase every month, Steady year 
around. Lowest prices. Best values. Most service. 
Rawleigh methods get the most business everywhere. 
For particulars write W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. 
D15 PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
c., of The Progressive Farmer and 
Georgia-Alabama Edition, published at Birmingham, 
Ala. Publishers: The Progressive Farmer Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. Editors: W. C. Lassetter, Birming- 
hom, Ala.; Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Putler, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Managing Editor, W. C. Lassetter, 
Rirmingham, Ala.; Business Manager, John 8. Pearson, 

tirmingham, Ala. 

Owners: The Progressive Farmer Company. (Stock- 
holders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock), Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. €.; B. W. Kil- 
gore, Louisville, Ky.; Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn. 
John §S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala.: Eugene sut- 
ler, Dallas, Texas: L. Niven, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Jack Tate, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Irmgard Clark, 
New York City. Known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities: None. 

(Signed) John S. Pearson, Business Manager. Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 
1929. (Seal) J. H. Newton, Notary Public. (My 
commission espires January 9, 1933.) 
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dle Georgia. The level or glade soil not 

so well drained and typical of the flat- 

woods is the Iredell and the intermediate 

between the two is known as Mecklen- 

burg. Investigation has shown this guess 
be correct. 

These soils differ considerably from the 
other soils of the Piedmont region. They 
have been formed from entirely different 
rocks. The accepted theory is this spe- 
cial type of rock was forced up from the 
molten region toward the center of the 
earth sometime in the past when the sur- 
face of the earth split. These basaltic 
rocks are richer in potash, lime, magnesia 
and other elements that sweet clover and 
alfalfa prefer than are the ordinary gran- 
ites and similar rocks found over the Pied- 
mont region. The soils from these basal- 
tic rocks are also richer in lime, potash, 
and magnesia than ordinary Piedmont 
soils and for this reason are much more 
likely to give good results when treated 
with a light application of basic slag and 
seeded to sweet clover. Unfortunately 
experiments with the use of basic slag for 
sweet clover are not available for Georgia 
and Alabama conditions, but it is the opin- 
ion of the best soil students that it will 
not be as effective on average Piedmont 
soils as on these special types. 

Tests at Athens show that sweet clover 
is as difficult to grow this far South as 
alfalfa, and is decidedly inferior to al- 
falfa as a crop. Field experience has con- 
firmed this study. 

The experience with Korean lespedeza 
indicates it is best adapted to the extreme 
northern section of Georgia, better than 
any other section. It succeeds at Athens 
during a wet summer and makes a nice 
growth, but in a dry year is not superior 
to the ordinary kind. On bottom lands it 
may be used to advantage farther south 
than Athens, but as a rule it is not be- 
lieved to be superior to the ordinary kind 
except in the extreme northern section of 
Georgia and sections farther north. 


PAUL TABOR. 


| COTTON I MARKET "REVIEW | 


CCORDING to + ie report of 

Bureau of the Census released on 
March 20, the final ginnings of the 1928 
crop amounted to 14,450,007 equivalent 
500-pound bales, compared with the De- 
cember estimate of the crop reporting 
board of the Department of Agriculture 

14,373,000 equivalent 500-pound bales. 

The world carry-over of cotton on July 
31, 1928, of 5,100,000 running bales added 
to the 1928 production of about 14,300,000 
made the world’s 1928-29 supply of 
American cotton about 19,400,000 bales 
compared with that for the season of 
1927-28 of about 20,600,000 bales. 

World consumption of American cot- 
ton, according to reports, continues at a 
full rate. Exports also maintained an 
increase to the end of March of about 
1,000,C00 bales in excess of those for the 
season 1927-28. 

According to the Weather Bureau, 
weather conditions through the Cotton 
Belt for the early part of this season as 
they affected farm operations were rather 
unfavorable, largely due to excessive pre- 
cipitation and wet soil, which delayed 
farm work generally. However, during 
the past two weeks of March reports 
were much more favorable. 

The demand for premium staple cottons 
during the month of March was reported 
considerably improved with some slack- 
ening, however, during the latter part of 
the month. Some reports indicated that 
the movement of such cottons to consum- 
ing establishments had considerably re- 
duced unsold stocks and that holders who 
have not marketed their cotton were 
rather indifferent to selling at the lower 
quotations which prevailed late in March. 

The approximate premiums prevailing 
in the South over middling 74 on March 
28 .were: for middling 15-16 about 30 
points, one inch 90, one and one-sixteenth 
150, one and one-eighth 200, one three- 
sixteenths 325. 


From dry goods centers during the lat- 
ter half of March came reports of a 
rather healthy situation with, however, a 
letting up of business attributed to both 
easier raw cotton and the usual 
seasonal quietness. 


prices 


Agricultural Commis- 
Berlin, the German cot- 
ton situation during late March looked 
little better with spinner and weaver sales 
slightly improved although the volume of 
unfilled orders remained unsatisfactory 
and the industry was rather pessimistic, 
contemplating further local curtailment. 

Czecho-Slovakia and Austria reported 
a slight improvement in current sales of 
goods. 


According to 
sioner Steere at 


sales of yarn 
increased 
industry, 
nor- 


France reported that new 
were rather resulting in 
stocks at certain points. The 
however, was said to be working 
mally. 


slow 


Consumption of raw cotton in Italy 
was reported as running steadily above 
last year, though now decreasing slightly. 

Spinner demand for raw cotton was re- 
stricted. 

According to the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, world takings of all 
kinds of cotton to March 29 this season 
amounted to 15,995,028 bales of which 
11,650,828 was American, compared with 
15,214,257 for the corresponding period 
in 1928 of which 11,170,897 was Ameri- 
can. 


(a 


"WHAT IS COTTON DOING? | 


R EPOR T 
D. Smith, 
probably 

item of 


on weevil by Dr. George 
connected with a cotton 
furnished the most sig- 
market news in the last 
10 days. As a re- 
sult of his investi- 
gations of fall breed- 
ing conditions, date 
of killing frosts in 
the fall, and mini- 
mum winter temper- 
atures, he concludes 
that “cotton grow- 
ers are facing a most 
disastrous weevil 
year unless the sum- 
mer should be abnormally dry. If nor- 
mal rainfall or a wet summer is experi- 
weevil damage will be much heav- 
for several years. In fact, it 
may be said that cotton growers are 
facing the worst weevil year since the 
period 1921-23.” 

Whether the season will prove to be 
a disastrous one or not will depend 
largely on the nature of the weather dur- 
ing the emergence period in the spring 
months and the amount of summer rain- 
fall. Growers must be 
weevil control by the use of poison, es- 
pecially if weather conditions are not 
such as to keep the pests in check. 

With the weevil prospect as just de- 
scribed, it is obvious that the market is 
likely to be subjected to strongly stimu- 
lating news during the remainder of the 
old crop year. The fact that stocks are 
gradually shrinking and that the carry- 
over will be quite moderate will increase 
the sensitiveness of the market to such 
influences. 

Mr. Garside has pointed out that the 
rate of world consumption points to a 
world carry-over of American cotton on 
July 31 next of about 4,200,000 to 4,300,- 
000 bales. This compares with 5,121,000 
a year previous, a five-year average 0! 
about 4,900,000 and a ten-year average 
of about 5,600,000. 

The average price of middling spot 
cotton at New Orleans in the eight 
months ending March 31, 1929, was 19.03 
cents. A study of the average price for 
the crop year and the carry-over at the 
end of the season has shown a fairly 
definite relationship between the two 
during the last seven or eight years. 
Low prices have been associated with 
large carry-overs and high prices with 
small carry-overs. 


firm, 
nificant 


GILBERT GUSLER 


enced, 
ier than 


If the carry-over is to be about 4,250,- 


‘000 bales and the price carry-over rela- 


prepared for: 


The Progressive Farmer 


tionship is to be in line with previous 
years, a seasonal average price of about 
21 cents for middling spot cotton at New 
Orleans should be associated with it. 
Since the average thus far is only slightly 
above 19 cents, considerably higher prices 
must prevail during the remaining foyr 
months if the average for the 12 months 
is to be as high as 21 cents. It seems 
doubtful if the average will reach that 
figure but it is probable that the pull iy 
that direction will be strong enough to 
bring a material rise above the present 
level about 19.75 cents. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


JACKSON COUNTY poe 





COUNTY AGENT 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by 
4 High, district demonstration agent 
for North Alabama, that M. Tim Gow. 
der became county agent for Jackson 
County on April 11. His appointment was 
recommended to the Jackson County 
Board of Revenue which board is codép- 
erating with the Alabama Extension 
Service in employing a county agent. 


J.T, 


Mr. Gowder obtained his farm experi- 
ence on a farm in Winston County where 
he was reared. After finishing high 
school he entered the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, where he completed 
a course in agriculture. As a student and 
after graduatinon he did special extension 
work. For one year he has been exten- 
sion agricultural engineer. 

P. O. DAVIS 


[REMINISCENCES OF " ALABAMA\ 


(Concluded from page 10) 








spare ribs, backbones, or sausage, but they 
have about quit that. 

When I was a boy they gave away cab- 
bage plants, potato slips, cane seed, etc, 
but now they sell them to you. Just a few 
years ago, in the country, they gave away 
milk and butter to their neighbors, but 
now you have it to buy. 

The children of this day and generation 
don’t know anything about the hardships 
we went through. We lived on cornbread, 
syrup, and coffee, etc., but now they must 
have the best. When I went ‘to school 
we used a slate and pencil, but now they 
must have a pencil and tablet. When I 
was going to school we didn’t know any- 
thing about grades in the common school, 
but now they have to carry an armful of 
books and bring up their grades. 

They have made wonderful progress in 
this community, Brashier’s Chapel Church, 
in the last 40 years. They have built good 
schoolhouses, church houses, good roads, 
nice dwelling houses etc. 

Arab.—They have a telephone ex- 
change, a bank, a drug store, three gar- 
ages, 15 business houses, a high school 
with 13 teachers, two churches—Baptist 
and Methodist—four filling stations, cot- 
ton warehouse, 14 concrete buildings, 
three doctors are on the Guntersville- 
Cullman highway and when they get it 
built it will be on the Huntsville-Bir- 
mingham highway. There are two elec- 
tric gins which gin about 2,000 bales 
apiece each year. 

Forty Years Ago.—Where it was if 
the woods, it is in large fields producing 
corn, cotton, etc. There are families on 
20-acre blocks, 40-acre blocks, and 80- 
acre blocks. They have better farming 
implements to work with, have cleared up 
the land and let the sunshine in and the 
land produces well. They have built 4 
good gravel road from Guntersville t0 
Warrenton where there was mud af 
water when we came to Alabama. 

Guntersville has two banks, a railroad, 
a highway, a cotton factory, three gins, 
four warehouses, etc. If those that lived 
40 years ago in Guntersville could wake 
up from the grave they wouldn’t know 
the place. We have grown by leaps @' 
bounds in the last 40 years. 

The most of the people have wasted 
their timber and a lot haven’t any woee_ 
for fuel but they have to buy fuel. —e 
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“THE EGG AND POULTRY | 
MARKETS SITUATION | 


| 


— 





the egg mar- 


HE month of March on 
kets found the expected 









but belated 

val decline under full swing 
seasonal decline under full swing, says 
the Market News Service of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. The unusual feature of the situation 


that usually 
delayed until a 
later, with the result that both February 
and March price movements were just 
the reverse of the usual price trends for 
February prices tended up- 


occurs 
month 


was that the decline 


in February was 


these months. 


ward, due to extremely short receipts, 
while the usual thing is a marked de- 
cline. March prices tended sharply down- 
ward, when the belated late winter and 
early spring flush began to be felt, in- 
stead of showing the more normal slight 


advances. 


From March 1 to March 23 reported 
values of firsts at New York declined 
about 18 cents per dozen. For the five 
previous years the average change for 


this same period was an advance of about 
134 cents, and in none of these five years 
was a downward tendency registered. At 
the beginning of March this year prevail- 
ing prices were about 18 cents higher 
than on the same date in 1928, and now 
toward the close of the month the level 
ranges from about the same as a year 
ago to slightly lower. Present prices are 
about 2714 cents higher than for the same 
period in 1927, about the same as in 1926, 
and 244-3 cents lower than in 1925. 


The supply side of the market has been 
atured late January by rather 
marked decreases in egg receipts as com- 
pared with While January 
atrivals at the four leading terminal 
markets 4 per cent heavier than in 
1928, February receipts were 36 per cent 





since 


year ag 


were 


less, a very marked decrease even consid- 
ering the fact that February in 1928 had 
an extra day, and for that reason was not 


trictly comparable. Up to March 23 
receipts continued lighter than 
March, 1928 by 


for the 


same period in about 10 





per cent. T*rom the first of January to 
this date receipts have totaled slightly 
more than 16 per cent lighter than in 

The increase in January was sig- 
tificant as showing increased shipments 


of storage eggs from interior points to 
the terminal markets, and the decrease in 
February and March indicated the 
of prolonged cold weather and wide- 
spread, heavy snows in important produc- 
ing sections. Smaller numbers of hens on 
farms was thought to be contributing 


factor, but was probably at least partially 


etrects 


otset by relatively favorable feed prices. 
It is obvious that the egg production 
Season is later than usual by as much 


a two to four weeks in different parts of 
the country. 


deficiency to date cumpared with 


smaller than last year by an extent sufii- 
cient to keep production, and hence re- 


ceipts, at a level consistently below 1928. 


last ; 
year, others that the number of hens is | 


Storage holdings are now definitely on | 


the increase. As expected on account of 
the lateness of the season in 
spects, the into-storage movement 
several weeks later than a year ago. In 
1928 movement began about February 15. 
This year the first movement was not 
seen until the second week in 
the Middle West and East, although as 
usual some early movement was 
the Pacific Coast. Even yet many East 
ern cities report no material 
to the storage warehouses. 


other re- 


began 


seen on 
movement 


The poultry market situation remains 
firm, with but little, if any, change from 
conditions seen earlier. Prices have been 
well maintained and are well above a 
vear ago. Receipts have been running 
considerably lighter than in March, 1928, 
a factor that has been of much 
ance in keeping the market firm. It is 
not known whether the light receipts are 
a reflection of a desire to keep more hens 
in the laying flocks on account of the un- 
usually high prices which prevailed until 
recently, or a resu't of smaller numbers 
available for possible shipment. Senti- 
ment seems to lean toward the belief that, 
while both of these factors were of in- 


fluence, the former was the more im- 
portant one. Lighter storage holdings 
than a vear ago also continue to be of 


importance in maintaining the prevailing 





firmness. Receipts in the live poultry 
markets have been consistently lighter 
than in 1928. As a result the market has 
been closely cleared at favorable prices 
to the live poultry shipper. 

' eer 

| AUNT HET 

| By R. QUILLEN——Qovsrish*. 1929. by 





Publishers Syndicate 








harder to 
fixes it so you don’t hate 
you do girls.” 


sone manage, 


to lick 


“Boys ts 
Nature 
‘em like 

“A* girl ain’t goin’ to think her hus- 
band a special gift from heaven if expe- 





Many believe that receipts rience has taught her one man’s kisses ts 
hter on will be sufficient to make up the purty much like another's.” 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


ae following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 
which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago :— 





Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Pre-war 





Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. $0.07 $0.07% $0.07 34 Pore 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cwt... 67 90 2.08 1.14 
Hogs, average, cwt. ..........200+: 11.90 11.45 8.20 8.14 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.19 11.87 12.34 7.02 
Eggs, fresh farsts, doz. .......2++++ 26 34 27, 21% 
Hens, heavy, live, 1. .......0.0000: Jl 32 27 1534 
Butter, i ar are rt ee 46 49% 44Y, 30 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 7.30 1.30 1.71% 1.074 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .........+: * 8834 * 0314 1.00% 6014 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .......0.000% 483, . 49% 613% 43 
Hay, No. 1 a ar 21.50 20.50 18.50 17.15 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, es 2075 .2130 .1980 1253 
Potatoes, L.I., U.S. No.1, 150-1. sk... +6874 2.37% a 
Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt. $1.75 1.50 be 6 | ceevue 
*No. 3. + Fla. Spaulding Rose, No. 1, bbl. +tRome Beauty. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cor : Cents Cents 
sutton, middling ti teteeeeeeeeeeeeees 14% NS IID dicccan:patdtndeesanesseeess 12% 
‘anuts, faney Virginia, bushel.. $1.05 NO, GME: i ioctEd wv esbhenxiidecsac 13@14 
Cos, cattle, pound Sweet potatoes, bushel ............ 60@65 
eee er eer erat a 
—— 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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NOW READY~ 


THE ENTIRELY NEW 
HANDBOOK on DAIRYING 


ATEST facts, gleaned from 
7 the dairy industry... 
=SUCCESSFUL DAIRYING” 
is a conscientious guide for 
the new dairyman... yet rich 
in valuable information for 
the experienced breeder. 


LEAR, concise, and to 
C the point... that is 
what you will find this illus- 
trated handbook on dairy, 
cattle and breeding, 
published. It is easy to read 
and will interest everyone. 


just 


“SUCCESSFUL DAIRYING” 
age book, fully illus- 
yound in leatherette 

It is ABSOLUTELY 

FREE, and will be mailed at 

our own expense to 

genuinely interested. 


anyone 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 West 23rd Street, Ne 


Dept. I 
ew York, N. Y. " 


Gentlemen: 

Please send, free of charge, a copy of your illustrat- 

ed 36 page book, “SUCCESSFUL DAIRYING.” 

Se indncy es se6 4065 RUREAR VE OOS KOO SER ERS 

OT eR Te eee. eee ee 
=3 My occupation 1s.............. CC ae acres 
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RIVERSIDE | 
CHICKS 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds; state inspect- 
ed and accredited. Tancred 
seus ecm White Leghorns with pedigreed 
les from the country’s best breeders. Parks 
Strain Rock x Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
Sook free to every customer, Write for 1929 cata- 
og and prices. Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
- neon behind them will save you money, time and 
ry 100% live delivery. 
RIVERSIDE ‘HATCHERY "AND POULTRY FARM 
F.D. Ne. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. = 


& 














healthy, husky Baby Chicks. 
three weeks old stock. Write 

CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
Central Ave., Memphis, 


PROFITS 
C hicks 
TRAINS LEAVE MEMPHISDAILY 


Quick live delivery purebred, 
Also 


Tenn. 





Por 
larger profits 
buy our Tancred 

horn Chicks carrying % 
blood. 90° of all males 


used this year carry one-half 324 egg 
blood. Order NOW. $15 hundred, 2¢ a chick books 
your or “ge Circular free Hatching eggs carrying 


the same blood as our baby chicks, $1.75 a setting 
BRANCH & BRANCH, Cullman, Ala. 
North Alabama leading Leghorn Breeders 















BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 
Dlaces order— 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge, 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





















ACT NOW! 
W. Leghorn Chicks! 


Of Quality, from state inspected, Blood Tested 


Breeders; Pedigreed Males in all pens, 200-314 
Place orders now before you’re too 


records. 


BABY CHICKS 


prompt delivery 
high. Write for 


Prices low; 
prices. 


Order now for 
quality 


AMERICUS HATCHERY, AMERICUS, GA. 





PUREBRED POULTRY 





late. 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Hanson- 
Tancred stock, write for prices. Brooders at 
cost. HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 


CHICKS 


Purebred, healthy, vigorous Baby Chicks that live and 
grow Our flocks are bred for high egg production. 
Your orders receive prompt attention. C, 0. D. if 


desiret. 

25 50 100 500 1000 
Reds, Bd. and W. Rocks. .$3.50 $6.50 $12 $57.50 $110 
Wyandottes and Buff Orps.. 3.75 0 13 62.50 120 
Wh. Leghorns and Anconas. yo 50 10 45.00 90 









Heavy assorted .......... 5.50 10 45.00 90 
GEYER’S HATCHERY 
Box B, 1702 Foster Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





rar tite SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. Chicks & EGGS 


BARRON or TANCRED White Leghorn, PARKS Bar- 
red Rocks, FISHEL White Rock, RUCKER Reis, 
BYERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wyandotte. 
WHVERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FA- 
MOUS BREEDERS. Everything sold produced entirely 
on this 320 acre exclusive poultry farm. Moderate 
prices. Our eye-opening 48 page catalogue free. 


Drumm Egg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


CHI xX C 0. D. ing ae 50% this 


Jan. Utility, per 100; Ali Leghorns $11; Rocks, Reds. 
Bf. Orps., Wyands., $13; Asst’d $8; Heavies $10. Send 
le per chick. Bal. C. O. D. 100% alive. Catalog free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 140, Cape Girardeau, 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 20% Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box i2, Brenham, Texas 





From _ matured 
year old hens lay- 








WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Rig discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sire 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets,hens,cockerels—low prices. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Answering Ads 3 
} that Appear in 
} The Progressive 


7 
Farmer 
means more than words. It means 
, that you are assured of satisfaction 
> by getting a square deal. We see to 
4 that. 
Read the classified ads. They offer : 


many ideas as to improving your 
poultry and livestock, tell pe where 
to order your seeds, plants, seek help, 
4 or a position, find comforts for the 4 








» home, etc. ; 
By the way, if you have anything 
> you don’t need let nei 
know about it. A small classified ad 
> will spread the news and make some 
: extra money fer you. , 
, Address Classified Adv. Dept. 
. 
} THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ; 
; BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











































































































Let your COTTON pay you 
/ EXTRA cade / / 


PoE conveniences for the farm more than 250 farms in 11 states, each 

home—extra comforts that extra $1 invested in potash top-dressing re- 
cash will buy. Many farmers have gotten turned $5.50 in extra seed cotton. Why 
extra cotton above their regular crop by not give your cotton a chance to pay you 
top-dressing with potash. In tests con- 


extra cash this season by top-dressing 
ducted during the past three years on with potash? 
























SR your prtilizer ynan 


about 
NITROGEN-POTASH TOP. DRESSER 





OPC WCSS: 


with 


POTASH 





EADING fertilizer manufacturers are now mak- 
L ing and selling nitrogen-potash mixed-goods 
top-dressers. These top-dressers contain the 
quick-acting nitrogen and readily available potash 
your cotton needs. If your fertilizer man is unable 
to supply you write or wire us and we will tell 
you where you can obtain such a top-dresser. 


Nitrogen-potash top-dressers cost, less per ton 
than straight nitrogen top-dressers yet they 


laserseecereseessessesonssssoneens 040404 


Ext POTASH Pays EXTRA CASH ! 





usually contain more plant food. The nitrogen 
they contain is more valuable as a fertilizer be- 
cause it is balanced with potash. Potash in your 
top-dresser makes it cheaper and better. 


Potash produces healthier plants that set more 


squares for bigger yields. It prevents rust, helps 


control wilt and reduces shedding to a minimum. 
It makes bigger bolls and better lint. POTASH 
PAYS! 
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